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Afraid of My Own Voice 


But I Learned to Dominate 
Others Almost Overnight 


UDDENLY the boss turned to me and 

queried, “Well, Conroy, what’s your 
opinion?” They all listened politely for 
me to speak and in the silence I heard my 
thin, wavering voice stammering and sput- 
tering a few vague phrases. Like a flash 
Stoddard interrupted me 


was always the “left-over’—the one who 
sat back and watched the others have a 
good time. I seemed doomed to be an all 
around failure unless I could conquer my 
timidity, my bashfulness, my lack of poise 
and inability to express myself. 





and launched on a bril- 
liant description of his 
plan. All sat spellbound 
as he talked—my views 
were forgotten—and yet I 


lodge 
had been studying the 


What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to propose and respond to 


In 15 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I dis- 
coverel a new easy method 
which made me a _ powerful 
speaxer almost overnight. I 
learnel how to bend others 
to my will, how to domi- 
nate one man or an audience 


ro b | em fo r months toasts 7 of thousands. Soon 4 I had 
a I was prepared to How to address Board Meetings i aye SR ge ~ 
i How to tell entertaining stories Today ” always ‘have 4 


suggest a sound, practical 
plan which I knew would 
solve all our difficulties. 
And that was the way 
it always was—I was 
always being given op- 
portunities to show my 
ability and always failing 
miserably. I was bashful, 
timid, and nervous—l 
never knew how to ex- 
press myself, how to put 
my ideas across. In fact, 
I was actually afraid of 


ambition 


thinker 


situation 





How to make a political speech 
How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly rise to any 
How to write letters 
How to sell more goods I 
How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate 
How to develop your power of 


concentration 
How to be the master of any 


ready flow of speech at my 
command. I am able to 
occasion, to 
meet any emergency with 
just the right words And 
accomplished all this by 
developing the natural power 
of speech possessed by every- 
one, but cultivated by so few— 
by simply spending 15 minutes 
a day in the privacy of my own 
home, on this most fascinating 
subject. 

There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about be- 
coming a powerful and con- 
vincing talker. You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage fright, 
self-consciousness and bashful- 
ness, Winning advancement in 
salary, popularity, social stand- 








my own voice! Con- 
stantly I saw others with less ability, less ex- 
perience than I being promoted over my head 
—simply because they had the knack of force- 
ful speech, self-confidence and personality—the 
very qualities I lacked. 

In social life, too, I was a total loss—I 


ing, and success. Today busi- 
ness demands for the big, im- 
portant, high-salaried jobs, men who can dominate 
others— men who can make others do as they 
wish. Itis the power of forceful, convincing speech that 
causes one man to jump from obscurity to the presidency 
of a great corporation; another from a small, unim-~- 
portant territory to a sales-manager’s desk; another 
from the rank and file of political workers to a post of 
national importance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious 
man to change almost overnight into a popular and much 


applauded after-dinner speaker. Thousands have 
accomplished just such amazing things through 
this simple, easy, yet effective training 


Send for This Amazing Book 

This new method of training is fully describe 
in a very interesting and informative booklet which 
is now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This book is callei, How to Work Won- 
ders with Words. In it you are shown how to 
conquer stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, 
bashfulness and fear—those things that keep you 
silent while men of lesser ability get what they 
want by the sheer power of convincing speech. Not 
only men who have.mate millions, but thousands 
have sent for this book—and are unstinting in their 
praise of it. You are told how to bring out and 
develop your priceless “‘hidden knack’’—the natural 
gift within you—which will win for you advance- 
ment .in position and salary, popularity, social 
standing, power and real success. You can obtain 
your copy absolutely free by sending the coupon 


NOW 


SENT 
FREE 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9186, Chicago, Ill. 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9186, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your famous boo«, How to Work 
Wonders with Words 


i Pry eee er ree 
Address 
City State 
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The “‘whys” and “wherefores” of Kiwanis INTERNATIONAL, what it has accomplished 
Internationally, and the things for which it stands ultimately—all these can be found in 
this copy of the Convention Proceedings. 

This volume contains complete data concerning the Montreal Convention, transcripts 
of Addresses, Committee Reports, and a store of other valuable information. For this 
paper-bound volume send $2.00, or for a cloth-bound volume send $2.50, to 


Ox) 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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“Brief Messages’ Re-Opened 78 Accounts ’— 


Silver Plated Salt & Pepper Shakers, 
tall $1.95, smell $1; Candlesticks pre 
6 Ash Trays, $1; Vases $1; Creamers & 
- Sugars $5.50. Many other special items. 
__ BRAUTIFUL INEXPENSIVE GIFTS. 
GUS COHN, JEWELER. 1421 FOURTH AVE. 


“600 Messages Brought $1,325.00 Business’’— 
‘6 ECENTLY, we mailed about 600 one-cent Government postal 
cards to a list of closed accounts, and from this mailing we 
re-opened 78 accounts, or a total of approximately $1,325.00.’’ 
Gus Cohn, (Jeweler) Seattle, Wash. 


‘‘Cheapest—Fastest and Best Method’’— 
ie E use this excellent Addressograph method of getting short 
notes and messages to our dealers, salesmen and factory 
employes because it is the cheapest, fastest and best method we 
know of.’’ 
—Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 
Bloomington, Illinois. 
FREE Trial Ils THE TEST ma 
Mail Coupon Today!! é 


100,000 


Use It For: 


1—Increasing Sales 

2—All office Forms 
3—Shipping Tags, etc. 
4—Speeding Collections 
5—Pay and Dividend Forms 
6—Routing Schedules 

7—All Addressing 
8—Identification Tags 


MAIL 

WITH 

YOUR LET- 
TERHEAD TO 


: ons ’ > y 
—Saaee : . +? Addressograph Co. 
. " . ¢ 927 W. Van Buren St. 
PRINTS FROM TYPE - , Chicago, III. 
; - Send Express Prepaid FREE 
Trial Hand Machine. Will return 
ae e Pg Freight COLLECT unless we buy 
REE Trial Convinces »>— ees 
and Latest 3-Color Catalog. 
ce 


Send FREE: Booklet: ‘‘Which is Yours: 


927 W. Van Buren St. ~~ CHICAGO, U. S. A. — oS Meee 
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cities. 














“SEQUENCE lists” are another convenience 


worked out to increase the effectiveness of 


long distance campaigns and to save the 
time of the telephone user. Many who 
formerly used the telephone only locally 
are now using it to distant states and towns. 
Many who used only single calls are now 
taking advantage of the sequence method. 
Concerns that at first ee long distance 
calls only when an emergency arose, now 
depend on them to make appointments, to 
save long and tiresome trips, to make sales 
where interviews have been denied, and to 
make purchases where both time and price 
are important. 

Would it be worth while to make a 
thorough check-up of your various depart- 
ments and executives to see if the telephone 
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“SEQUENCE CALLS” 


‘SEROO 


WORTH OF BONDS 


IN BRINGING Out a new bond issue, a Cleve- 
Jand financial house regularly files with the 
long distance operators from 50 to roo sequence 
calls to banks and investment firms in other 
The calls come in in one-two-three 
order. As one is finished another is put up, so 
that a greater number of calls can be com- 
pleted within a given time. For one such issue, 


47 calls were filed... 45 were completed. Charges,$4o... 


sales, $82,500. 


is bringing its full resources to bear upon 
your business? Each working day sees 
another million dollars invested in the com- 
munication equipment of the Bell System. 
Does your business secure its share of the 
added advantages of these developments? 
The telephone resources of any business 
are worthy of careful study. Firms are 
frequently amazed to discover their un- 
thought-of possibilities. 

A Commercial Department representa- 
tive will gladly call to explain the use of 
sequence lists and consult with you con- 
cerning what long distance calls can do for 
your business. And now, what distant call 
is there that should be made? Seventy 
thousand communities are within your 
easy reach. . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Perry S. Patterson— Builder 


If You Are Going to Build Great Structures You Must 
Have Great Foundations 


By O. SAM CUMMINGS 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE; INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY 


DURING Perry S. Patrerson’s TERM 


HE ideas and ideals ; the prin- 
ciples and purposes; the aims 
and objects of any organiza- 
tion are its foundations. They 
who furnish those ideas and ideals 
upon which the superstructure of a 
great altruistic movement may be built 
are in a most vital sense its founders. 

Kiwanis has lost from its fellow- 
ship one of the real founders of our 
organization. Kiwanis has suffered 
an immeasurable loss in the death of 
Perry S. Patterson. No member of 
Kiwanis made more fundamental con- 
tributions to its basic ideas and ideals 
than did he. 

Perry S. Patterson was one of the 
first members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Chicago, the charter membership of 
which was organized during 1916. 
Chicago was the largest city in which 
a Kiwanis club was completed up to 
the time of its organization, and in 
those days of no well formulated 
ideas concerning Kiwanis the leader- 
ship of such a club could have an 
importance, not only: to Chicago Ki- 
wanians, but to all Kiwanis. For- 
tunately for the organization, Perry 
Patterson was selected as the first 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


president of the Chicago club and his 
career of distinguished Kiwanis serv- 
ice began. At the time of his presi- 
dency of the Chicago club he was the 
junior member of the well known law 
firm of Shepard, McCormick, Kirk- 
land, Thomason and Patterson, gen- 
erally known as the “Tribune Attor- 
neys.” He was just reaching his 
stride as one of the leaders of the Chi- 
cago Bar. 

Late in the year 1916 a conference 
of representatives of the then existing 
Kiwanis clubs, about twenty in num- 
ber, was called in Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the purpose of organizing a na- 
tional organization of Kiwanis clubs, 
no completed club then existing in 
Canada. Perry Patterson attended 
that meeting representing the Chicago 
club and was elected vice-president 
of the new national organization of 
Kiwanis clubs. He was designated 
as the chairman of a committee to 
draft a constitution and prepared the 
form which was adopted before the 
conference adjourned; the first con- 
stitution of our organization. 

The first regular convention of Ki- 
wanis clubs was held in Detroit, 
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AS 


Michigan, in 1917. Perry attended 
this meeting as a representative of the 
Chicago club and as vice-president of 
the national organization, and took 
an important part in the meeting at 
several points where special tact and 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure 
were essential. Between the Cleve- 
land conference and the Detroit con- 
vention the completion of Canadian 
clubs rendered Kiwanis international 
in character and under Perry’s leader- 
ship sufficient changes were made in 
the constitution adopted at Cleveland 
to reflect this change. 

During the course of the Detroit 
Convention, Kiwanian Patterson was 
elected vice-president of the interna- 
tional organization and named chair- 
man of a committee to draft a consti- 
tution for the new international or- 
ganization to be submitted to the next 
convention to be held in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1918. 

My first opportunity to really know 


Perry Patterson developed during 
‘November and December of 1917, 


when he called on me to confer with 
him about certain provisions of the 
draft of the new constitution which he 
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was preparing to submit to the Provi- 
dence Convention. 

Perry thought in _ organization 
terms. His mind was unusually logi- 
cal. With a vision of the Kiwanis- 
to-be, the proposed constitution was 
drafted to the needs of an 
ganization which he confident 
could be expanded developed 


meet OT- 
was 


and 


from the small nucleus of existing 
clubs. The objects of Kiwanis as 
set forth in the new document’; the 


statement concerning classes of mem- 
bership in Kiwanis clubs and the ma- 
and com- 


, , 
selecting ofhcer®rs 


chinery of 


mittees received his special attention. 
The 
incorporated, however, was the dis- 
trict To : 


less vision than Perry the incorpora- 


most important idea which he 


organization plan. one ot 


tion of such a plan in our organiza- 
that time, would 
have seemed premature. At the time 
he drafted the plan there were not 
fifty Kiwanis and 
at the the 
submitted there were barely 
The e 
wide area and several! 


tion machinery, at 


clubs in existence 


time new constitution was 
seventy- 
spread over a 
ot the ter- 
gnated as dis- 


( hartered 


five. clubs were 
very 
ritories, which were de 
included one 
The the 


his plan lay in the wonderful results 


trict only 


club. proof ot wisdom of 


secured immediately. upon putting the 
district machinery in operation. 

The outstanding achievements of 
the Providence Convention were the 
adoption of the constitution pre- 
pared by Perry 5S. Patterson and his 
election as president of the organiza- 
tion, in that under leader- 
ship the several new features of the 
might be 


order his 


new constitutional plan 
placed in operation. 

Perry had expressed the conviction 
that Kiwanis should have a headquar- 
ters office and a full time secretary. 
He had also expressed the desire that 
the writer undertake the secretaryship 
in the event he was elected president, 
and the newly elected board of trus- 
tees were agreeable to establishing the 
office and to the proposd secretary. 
His election to the presidency, the de- 
cision to establish the headquarters 
office and my selection as secretary 
gave me the unspeakable privilege of 
serving with Perry during the most 
formative year of Kiwanis history. 

Patterson's term of office as presi- 
dent was given over to the laying of 
the foundation. Like most foundation 
building the task was not performed 
where men could see the work which 
was going on. Hour upon hour of 
thought he gave to Kiwanis. Hour 
upon hour he spent in conference with 


me turning his searching analysis on. 


the new problems arising each day. 
In the midst of a most confining and 
fast growing law practice he was never 
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too busy to give liberally of his time 
to Kiwanis. 

It was at dinner together one even- 
ing, preparatory to spending an hour 
or two on Kiwanis business, that I 
learned for the first time of any ill- 
ness from which he might be suffer- 
ing. In ordering dinner he drew out 
a little card on which a physician had 
prescribed those foods which he might 
eat and in one of his characteristically 
unique ways of expressing himself he 
said, ““Well Sam, the doctor says my 
batting average is low and I can’t eat 
everything I used to.” 

It was Perry’s lot to serve his year 
as president of Kiwanis International 
largely behind the scenes. Never did 
he receive the credit really due him. 
Never did he receive the popular ac- 
claim that later presidents have re- 
May I to you, my fellow Ki- 
any reflection 

of the other 
served as 


ceived. 

wanians, without 
the any 
splendid men have 
president, with all but one of whom 
I have served on the International 
Board, and all of whom I count my 
personal friends, that I believe that 
the greatest achievements of any ad- 
ministration to date were those of 
Perry S. Patterson’s year as president. 
The lack of popular appreciation of 
his work never would have concerned 
Perry. I doubt if it ever occurred to 
him, for his desire would have been 
to serve, as he did, unostentatiously. 


say 
upon work of 


who 


His Accomplishments as President 


Let's what was accomplished 
during his term as president. 
1. The new — constitution 
placed in operation with all clubs co- 
operating in carrying out the many 
radical changes contained 


see 


was 


new and 
therein. 

2. The establishment of a perma- 
nent headquarters for Kiwanis Inter- 
national and the employment of a 
full-time secretary. 

3. The inauguration of a regular 
monthly publication under the direct 
control of the organization, through 
which Kiwanis principles and _ prac- 
tices might be made available to every 
Kiwanian. 

4. The organization of some twen- 

ty-five of our twenty-nine Kiwanis 
district organizations and the expan- 
sion af our district plan. 
5. The establishment of innumer- 
able practices in conducting the af- 
fairs of Kiwanis, some of which have 
been modified but the majority of 
which follow lines estabished during 
Patterson’s term of office. 

6. The bringing back into active 
coéperation nearly half the existing 
Kiwanis clubs that for various reasons 
were dissatisfied with Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and had not paid their 
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annual dues at the time of the Provi- 
dence Convention. 

7. The foundation of knowledge 
of conditions in the extension work 
was laid. At that time extension ac- 
tivity was controlled outside the head- 
quarters office and outside the super- 
vision of the officers of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. The control of this impor- 
tant department was secured at the 
Birmingham Convention as the final 
achievement of the administration. 

8. The crystallizing of Kiwanis 
ideas and ideals began and the princi- 
ple of altruistic service was substitut- 
ed for the principle of self-service 
which had been awarded a conspicu- 
ous place in Kiwanis thought. 


His Greatest Contribution 
When Patterson assumed the presi- 
dency, Kiwanis and Kiwanis 
principles were in a nebulous state. 
He was anxious to see Kiwanis grow 


ideas 


in its thought-life as it grew in mem- 
bership. He was anxious to help 
crystallize the fundamental ideals of 
Kiwanis as they would be revealed by 
Kiwanians as they sought to apply 
what they conceived to be Kiwanis 
principles in their daily contact with 
their fellowmen. 

It was during his term as presi- 
dent that definite steps were taken to 
eliminate all reference to personal gain 
from Kiwanis and substitute for that 
idea the principle of a desire to serve 
one’s fellowmen as the guiding mo- 
tive of Kiwanis. 

Perry did not give up Kiwanis af- 
ter his term of office expired despite 
the ever-increasing inroads which ill 
health were making upon him. As a 
matter of fact his finest contributions 
to the thought-life of Kiwanis were 
made in later years and are largely 
summed up in the pamphlet prepared 
by him headed, “The Fundamentals 
of Kiwanis” and in the card “Kiwanis 
Fundamentals,” both of which are 
available at International Headquar- 
ters. 

After all, the ideals of any organi- 
zation are but the ideals of the indi- 
viduals who make up the membership. 
He who interprets the organization's 
ideals needs the capacity to be in tune 
with the Infinite on one hand and in 
tune. with the spirit of the members 
on the other. Surely such was true 
of Perry Patterson and the ideals ex- 
pressed by him in the permanent liter- 
ature of Kiwanis are truly the ideals 
of Kiwanis for they were borne of the 
spirit of an ideal Kiwanian. 

Following his term as President, 
Patterson served as Chairman of the 
International Committee on Laws and 
Regulations during three administra- 
tions, and guided various amendments 
to our constitution. When the Con- 




































stitutional Convention authorized at 
the Atlanta Convention convened, he 
was made chairman of the drafting 
committee, and our present constitu- 
tion adopted at the Denver Conven- 
tion reflects much of the maturity of 
his thought on Kiwanis. 

Especially, however, it is to be em- 
phasized that he is primarily responsi- 
ble for the first object of Kiwanis as 
listed among the objects in the consti- 
tution; “To give primacy to the hu- 
man and spiritual rather than to the 
material values of life.”” When there 
were those who did not feel that so 
frank a statement best be used or that 
it be given so much prominence, he 
aggressively defended this statement 
and its position in the list. 


His Fundamental Spirituality 

Never have I known a man of 
greater fundamental spiritual power 
than Perry Patterson. The spiritual 
values of life were the basic and de- 
termining values to Perry. Perry’s 
spiritual views of life were never 
paraded. Only those who came in 
close contact with him ever learned 
the secret of that calm assurance when 
issues of right and wrong were to be 
settled, unmistakable evidences of his 
contact with the Source of all power. 

Perhaps many of his oldest Kiwan- 
is friends will be surprised to learn 
that Perry was a Catholic, so few 
knew his religious affiliations. He was 
a deep student of comparative religion 
and a man of the most liberal views. 
I remember the amusing incident of 
Perry having been taken to the very 
threshold of a Shrine ceremonial by 
some good Kiwanian Shriners in the 
assumption that Perry was a Shriner. 
One of Perry’s clients was the Catho- 
lic Cardinal in Chicago. All of which 
goes to emphasize that Kiwanis knows 
no distinctions of creed. In Kiwanis 
fellowship, Catholic and Protestant, 
Jew and Gentile, find opportunities 
for self-development and service to 
their fellowmen. 


Last Illness 
The illness which had its first ex- 
pression in 1918 was _ diagnosed 
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eventually as lukemia, for which 
medical science has as yet found no 
cure. The disease had progressed by 
1923 to the point where Perry was 
forced to leave his law practice. It 
was, of course, his thought that this 
would be temporary, but he did not 
respond to rest and treatment and a 
change in climate as he expected, and 
he had been away from Chicago al- 
most constantly for over three years 
when he passed away. 

During the past winter he improved 
to such an extent that he planned on 
spending at least a month or two in 
Chicago this summer. Early in May, 
however, the combination of a case of 
grippe and having put off longer than 
usual the trip to Baltimore for radium 
treatment, which he had been receiv- 
ing at set intervals, rendered his con- 
dition acute and he had to be taken 
from his winter home at Clearwater, 
Florida, to the train in an ambulance 
and was attended by a nurse all the 
way to Baltimore. He was very ill 
for several weeks, but rallied suffi- 
ciently to be taken to Mrs. Patter- 
son’s home at Coudersport, Pennsyl- 
vania. He suffered a relapse, his 
greatly weakened system would not 
stand the strain, and he passed away 
on Thursday, July 8th. 

The funeral services were held in 
Chicago on Saturday, July 10th. The 
International Board of Trustees were 
in session on July 9th and 10th. A 
resolution was adopted by the Board 
to be sent to Mrs. Patterson in some 
permanent form. The Board of 
Trustees attended the funeral serv- 
ices in a body. The condolence and 
sympathy of Kiwanis was expressed 
to Mrs. Patterson by Past President 
Moss and the writer, while the latter 
represented Kiwanis as one of the ac- 
tive pall bearers. 

Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrat- 
ed in the Holy Name Cathedral by 
the Reverend J. J. Horsburgh, Direc- 
tor of the Propagation of the Faith, 
assisted by the Reverend Samuel 
Lucy, Deacon, and the Reverend Dan- 
iel Cunningham, Sub-deacon, of the 


Holy Name Cathedral. His Emi- 
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nence George Cardinal Mundelein 
gave the last blessing. The Cardinal 
was assisted by the Right Reverend 
M. J. Fitzsimmons, the Right Rever- 
end Thomas Bona and John F. Ryan, 
Diocesan Consultors. 

The funeral sermon was _ pro- 
nounced by the Very Reverend B. J. 
Sheil, Chancellor of the Archdiocese, 
who had known Perry Patterson inti- 
mately. Both he and the Cardinal 
were very evidently deeply touched 
by the death of their friend. 


Conclusion 


To those who knew him best it is 
difficult to think of Perry Patterson 
as having passed away. The warmth 
of his smile, the charm of his person- 
ality, are all too vivid recollections. 

Though living in the shadow of 
death for months he was full of hope 
and no complaint passed from his lips. 
He treated his illness as he had every 
other problem which presented itself 
—another problem for study and solu- 
tion. No mean student of medical 
science himself he cooperated fully 
with his physicians when under treat- 
ment. 

We shall remember Perry for his 
sincerity, his dignity and poise, his 
honesty. We shall remember him for 
his friendliness, his sympathy, his 
understanding. We shall remember 
him for his brilliance, his leadership 
in his chosen field. We who knew 
him in his relation to his family will 
remember ‘him for his loving care of 
his mother, who survives him, for his 
devotion to Mrs. Patterson and his 
two fine children, Perry, age eight and 
Suzanne, age four. To be sure, a 
Christian gentleman in the truest sense 
of the word, was Perry Patterson. 

If I have heard him say it once I 
have heard him say fifty times in pub- 
lic address and private conversation, 
“Kiwanis is a conscious driving force 
toward new and higher ideals”. Can- 


not we in Kiwanis say of Past Presi- 
dent Perry S. Patterson, ‘““The memory 
of his life of service will to me be a 
conscious driving force toward newer 
and higher ideals.” 





A Tribute on Behalf of Kiwanians of the 


LL Kiwanis will be grieved to 


know of the death of our 
Past International Presi- 
dent, Perry 8S. Patterson. 


May I, on behalf of the Kiwanians of 
the United States, say just a word of 
the debt that we owe Mr. 
Patterson. 

Mr. Patterson, in a large measure 
represented Kiwanis in the spirit of 
Kiwanis. its earliest 
members and its second International 


lasting 


He was one oft 


President, so that his services to the 


organization have extended directly 
from its inception to the date of his 
death. 

It is hard sometimes to find just the 
right words to express, on behalf of 
an organization and of one’s self, the 
great loss sustained, when the “Grim 
Reaper” in and takes from our 
midst has endeared himself 


steps 
I 


one W ho 


United States 


By HARRY E. KARR 


BaLtimore, MARYLAND 


Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


to all. However, I will try to give 
to you a pen picture. of the man. 

My first meeting with Perry S. Pat- 
terson was at the Providence Conven- 
tion in 1918. That convention in 
reality marked the beginning of Ki- 
wanis as it is known today. Kiwanis 
prior to that time was a totally differ- 


ent organization. So far as I could 
discover, it had no real ideals, and 


still less did it have an objective. Of 
all the men I met at the Providence 
Convention, Mr. Patterson had the 
clearest vision of the potential possi- 
bilities of the then Kiwanis organiza- 
tion. The delegates at that convention 
were divided as to what the future of 
the organization would be. Many 
were in favor of continuing along the 
lines upon which the organization had 
originally started; others, under the 
leadership of Mr. Patterson, proposed 
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a revamping of Kiwanis along lines 
that would make it an organization of 
real service to humanity. Mr Patter- 
son challenged the attention of the 
delegates at that convention, and it 
was under his able leadership that 
plans were laid for the rebuilding of 
Kiwanis. 

It was his clear thinking and won- 
derful foresight that laid down the 
principles upon which Kiwanis exists 
today. He re-wrote and had adopted 
at the Providence Convention a con- 
stitution. Under this organic law our 
organization developed and grew until 
the adoption of a new constitution in 
1924; and in connection with the 1924 
Constitution I desire now to pay tri- 
bute to Mr. Patterson for the part he 
played in the rewriting of the Consti- 
tution under which Kiwanis now oper- 
As a member of the Constitu- 


ates. 
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higher and better living. 
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tional Convention he took part in all 
the deliberations of the convention, 
although then in ill health. It was 
my pleasure to appoint him chairman 
of the sub-committee to draft the 
Constitution. The convention had 
worked for nearly a year, and a mass 
of material had been gathered. All of 
this was carefully digested by Mr. Pat- 
terson, and the first draft of the new 
Constitution was made by him. It 
was clear to see that he had caught 
the spirit of the many discussions that 
had taken place, and the spirit under 
which Kiwanis desired to continue. In 
all the debates of the convention, he 
was one of the leaders. The delegates 
to that convention and the members of 
this great organization owe him 
nought but gratitude. 

During his administration as presi- 
dent from June 1918 to May 1919, 
he effected a complete re-organization 
of the business management of the 
organization, and came to the Birm- 
ingham Convention fully convinced 
that the time had then arrived for the 
organization to shed the more-or-less 
selfish idea under which it had been 
working, to adopt in the place of the 
then motto “We Trade” a new motto, 
and place ourselves in line as a service 
organization with high ideals and un- 
selfish purposes. And so, at the 
Birmingham Convention in 1920, Ki- 
wanis was reborn. It took as its 


motto, ““We Build’, and dedicated it- 
self to the service of humanity. In all 
this Mr. Patterson had a conspicuous 
place, if not the most conspicuous. 

Every problem presented to the or- 
ganization was carefully thought out 
by him. Nothing was done on the 
impulse of the moment. He had un- 
usual clarity of vision, and what a 
mind he had! His outlook on life was 
catholic, tolerant of all men and yet 
implacable in seeing done, what should 
be done. The work done during his 
administration, was in the laying of 
a solid foundation for the organiza- 
tion, and it was thorough. He was 
not a man who sought the limelight; 
much that he did was known to but 
few. His clearness of vision, logical 
mind, together with a thorough grasp 
of the necessity of the occasion, made 
him at all times an ideal counsellor to 
those in charge of the destinies of Ki- 
wanis. His time and talents were al- 
ways at our disposal. He was always 
thinking and planning for us. He 
dreamed dreams of how the organiza- 
tion could be bettered and humanity 
best served. And so we shall miss 
him. His friends and close associates 
will miss him, for he was the best and 
truest of friends. His loved ones will 
more than miss him. Remembrance 
of him will always bring to mind a 
picture of a noble character. 
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As I look back over the past years of 
my association with him, I can recall 
nothing but joy and pleasure in that 
association. He ever was a stimulus 
to me to try just a little harder to 
help. During the last three or four 
years those of us who were close to him 
knew that he was suffering from an 
incurable disease, yet he went his way 
serenely, knowing that he could not be 
cured, and that death was not far away. 
Never a word of complaint, never a 
word that fate was dealing unjustly 
with him, but always hoping that in the 
end all would be well. Always dealing 
with every problem whether of his 
home life, his profession, or with Ki- 
wanis with but one thought in mind, to 
solve it to the fullest and best of his 
ability. Intellectually he had few peers 
—at all times he was leader with fore- 
sight. To those of us who knew him, 
we are the better for having known him, 
and he will ever be endeared in our 
hearts and memory. 

And so my friend we will not say 
good-bye to you, because, for all time 
your character and deeds have been 
written upon the hearts of Kiwanis— 
we shall ever be glad for your coming 
to us, for your manliness, your counsel, 
and your abiding faith in humanity. 
It will ever be remembered by us that 
it was through your abiding faith that 
Kiwanis as an organization has laid the 
foundation for Service to Mankind. 


A Tribute on Behalf of Kiwanians 


HE loved and loving brother, 

husband, father, friend, died 

where manhood’s morning al- 

most touches noon and, while 
shadows still were falling towards the 
west. 

He had not passed on life’s high- 
way the stone that marks the highest 
point, but being weary for a moment 
he lay down by the wayside and, using 
his burden for a pillow, fell into the 
dreamless sleep that kisses down his 
eyelids still. While yet in love with 
life and raptured with the world, he 
passed to silence and the unknown be- 
yond. 

He loved the beautiful and was 
with color, form and music touched to 
tears’ He sided with the weak and 


of Canada 


By HENRY J. ELLIOTT, K. C. 
Montreat, CANADA 


Past INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


wronged, with loyal heart and with 
the purest hands he faithfully dis- 
charged all public trusts. He added 
to the sum of human joy and, were 
everyone to whom he did some loving 
service to bring a blossom to his grave, 
he would sleep beneath a wilderness of 
flowers. 

I have no doubt but that similar 
sentiments will be expressed by the 
public, with respect to our departed 
friend, but may I venture to say that 
to us of Kiwanis International, Perry 
Patterson stood for even something 
more. He was the constitutional guide 
and adviser of Kiwanis and his presi- 
dential year may be described as the 
basic construction period of our great 
institution. He was the fountain-head 

ie 


of our democracy and if the waters of 
the stream of fraternity, and of Ki- 
wanis progress, run so pure, it is be- 
cause the source was so absolutely 
clear and without taint and, now that 
he has gone to the great beyond, to 
that unknown land over whose bound- 
aries it is not given to man to catch 
even a glimpse, might we not use these 
lines of Kingsley’s to express the mes- 
sage of his life: 


“Let us be good, and let who will be 
clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them all 
day long; 

And so make life, death, and that vast 
forever 

One grand, sweet song.” 








Tributes from Kiwanis Leaders 


a pape E has truly said “Progress 
is not automatic: the world grows 
better because wish that it 
should and because they take the right 


step to make it better. 


people 


Progress de- 
pends upon modification and change. 
If things are ever to move forward, 
some man must be willing to take the 
Such 
a man must have courage, but courage 
is by no means enough. That man 
may easily do a vast amount of harm 
who advocates changes from 
blind enthusiasm for human 
betterment, who arouses men only to 


first steps and assume the risks. 


social 
mere 


a smarting sense of wrong, or who 
promotes reforms which are irrational 
and without relation to his time. To 
be of value is the delicate process of 
social adjustment and reconstruction; 
a man must have a knowledge of life 
as it is, of the good as well as of the 
wrong; he must be a patient collector 
of facts, and furthermore he must 
possess a zeal for men which will in- 
spire confidence and arouse to action.” 

Such a man was Perry S. Patter- 
son. 

It was not my privilege to have 
known him personally but in common 
with many other Kiwanians I knew 
him well by his work and by the in- 
fluence which he exerted in the up- 
building of Kiwanis. As our second 
International President, his was the 
guiding hand in the evolution of Ki- 
wanis and in the laying of the foun- 
dation upon which we have built. 
Many of the fundamental principles 
of our organization and some of our 
valuable literature we owe to 
Taken trom us as he was in the 


most 
him. 
maturity of his powers and his useful- 
ness with unmeasured opportunities 
for further service still before him, 
with the desire to contribute to the 
advancement of Kiwanis, the loss is 
ours. No man had greater induce- 
ments to live. In the long struggle 
against the awful advances of an in- 
sidious and mortal disease he did not 
falter. His was a gallant fight and 
though in the end he lost, the vic- 
tory still was his. While he was tak- 
en away in the noonday of life, with 
us he still lives. We mourn his ma- 
terial loss, but we are thankful for 
his contribution and example which 
will always be our memory. 

RatpH A. AMERMAN, 

International President. 





HEN one feels an inability to 
adequately do justice to merit, 
the pen falters in attempt. The sub- 


ject of these reflections possessed merit 
in such marked degree as to create 
incompetence in expression and yet de- 
sire dictates where inability hesitates. 
Memories of Perry Patterson bring 
emotions too deep for easy portrayal 
on paper. 

The greatest compliment which may 
be paid to any person is that respect 
develops with acquaintance. Con- 
tinued association brings a knowledge 
of worth, or lack of it. Those whose 
attractive qualities are superficial, 
whose values are but a thin veneer, 
soon lose their attractive force. The 
veneer being known nothing of value 
is left to be gained by future associa- 
tion. Only when time develops depths 
of thought and sturdiness of charac- 
ter, only when continued contacts re- 
veal new sources of inspiration is 
respect increased and _ friendship 
strengthened. Perry Patterson pos- 
sessed in abundance that analytical 
reasoning and logical judgment which 
continually released seemingly inex- 
haustible sources of wisdom. Each 
succeeding contact with Perry en- 
larged one’s regard for his sterling 
qualities of mind and character. 

There are few men to whom Ki- 
wanis is more greatly indebted than to 
Past President Patterson. In the de- 
signing and building of a firm foun- 
dation was conditioned the subsequent 
worth of our organization’s super- 
structure. Although Kiwanis had its 
inception in purposes which could pro- 
duce only an ephemeral organization 
there were those who’ possessed the 
prophetic vision of prophesy and the 
one about whom these words are writ- 
ten is numbered among those forceful 
few. 

Influenced by prevailing conditions 
few men possess the vision or courage 
to force radical changes where they af- 
fect hundreds of others. The line of 
least resistence is usually adopted. 
Perry Patterson is numbered among 
the pioneers in Kiwanis who early dis- 
cerned the fact that the organization 
could not develop into greatness un- 
less its selfish policies were supplant- 
ed by those which were altruistic and 
constructive. With a courage born 
of conviction Kiwanis objectives were 
directed into channels of unselfish 
service and the organization immedi- 
ately gained a momentum which has 
enabled it to attain first place among 
service clubs. To these few is due 
the present strength and stability of 
Kiwanis. 
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That alone would make Perry Pat- 
terson outstanding among his fellow 
members. The fulfillment of this 
purpose, however, was but a spur to 
continued effort and at all times the 
thoughtful judgment of Perry was at 
the command of Kiwanis.  Un- 
flagging in interest and unlagging in 
loyalty Past President Patterson’s ef- 
forts in behalf of the organization 
continued throughout his connection 
with it. With an analytical mind un- 
swerved by passion or prejudice his 
judgment was an asset the loss of 
which is keenly felt. 

Second only to the family’s loss is 
the loss of this organization. And I 
venture to suggest that second only 
to the family’s grief is that of those 
who knew him best. Our memories 
of his personality and achievements 
will always be among those most cher- 
ished. The pleasures of several years 
of close association with Perry are 
equalled only by our grief over his 
untimely decease. Although gone he 
still lives in the minds and memories 
of those who were privileged to profit 
by his influence. May that influence 
long linger to direct our efforts along 
lines of practical idealism which will 
eventuate in useful service to our fel- 
lowmen. 

Joun H. Moss, 

Immediate Past International Presi- 

dent. 

REMEMBER most distinctly the 

occasion when I first met Past In- 
ternational President Perry S. Patter- 
son. The club at Rockford, Illinois, 
had been organized, and I had been 
elected its first president, although the 
club had not been chartered. I accepted 
an invitation to attend the charter 
presentation night of the original Chi- 
cago club. Mr. Patterson made one of 
the speeches of the evening and it was 
that speech that did more than any- 
thing else to make a real Kiwanian 
of me. He seemed to sense that which 
was best in the early Kiwanis idea, 
and this made it possible for us, under 
his leadership, to work out the good 
things in Kiwanis during those early 
pioneer days. 

Again, at the first Kiwanis Inter- 
national Convention at Detroit, I came 
in close contact with Mr. Patterson, 
and at that time was quite convinced, 
that he had in his mind the basis upon 
which a fine organization could be 
built. From the begining he showed 
an unselfish desire to help raise the 
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ideals and make Kiwanis that which 
many of us, believed that it was when 
we joined. It was because of the lead- 
ership that he showed at Detroit, that 
made him the logical candidate next 
year at Providence when he was elect- 
ed International President. It was 
very fitting that he should lead the 
organization that year because during 
the previous year, as chairman of the 
committee on laws and regulations, he 
had prepared a constitution and by- 
laws, that was adopted at Providence, 
and which was ‘a very satisfactory 
basis on which to work during the 
formative period of our organization. 
As President he put into effect various 
policies, ideas, and ideals, that he had 
thought out and which were to a large 
extent the basis of this new constitu- 
tion. During that first year I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Patterson 
very often. We became fast friends 
and with Secretary O. Sam Cummings, 
spent a great deal of time together 
building the machine of that early 
Kiwanis which we all lived to see de- 
velop into one of the greatest organi- 
zations of its kind in the world. 

During the many years since his 
term as President of Kiwanis, Mr. Pat- 
terson has continued to give most 
earnest thought to Kiwanis, and has 
been one of the most valuable men in 
the organization because he could al- 
ways be counted on for good advice 
and wise counsel, and always car- 
ried out any task that was assigned to 
him. 

Perry Patterson in his modest way 
was a great man. He influenced for 
good everyone with whom he came in 
contact. Because he was the man of 
the hour at the particular time when 
he became our leader, he exerted a 
great influence in directing Kiwanis 
in the right direction, and which in 
turn has had a tremendous effect be- 
cause it has touched the hearts and 
lives of a hundred thousand of the big 
outstanding Canadians and Americans 
on this continent. 

Victor M. JoHNSON, 
Past International President. 


HE passing of Perry Patterson 

from active membership in Kiwa- 
nis International to the Honor Roll 
of the Invisible Classification, was a 
shock to all Kiwanis. 

We, who were privileged to work 
with him feel his loss keenly. His 
analytical mind was a great asset to 
our organization, while his charming 
personality endeared him to us all. 

Burdened as he was with a wide 
practice of law and physically unable 
to combat the ills of life, he found 
time to render Kiwanis an outstanding 
service as its second International 


President. His council in the sessions 
of the Constitutional Convention in 
1923-24, was one of his great contri- 
butions to Kiwanis. He was always 
ready to respond when called upon, 
whether in his office—his home or in 
the hospital. Slow of decision—yet 
quick in thought—modest and retir- 
ing—yet always a leader—loving in 
manner—yet firm in practical ideal- 
ism—Perry was a man among men 
and a worthy leader of our great or- 
ganization. 

I leave words of praise, for the 
more sacred relationship of home life, 
to others, who knew of the heroic 
struggle fought, with him, by his 
dearly beloved family. 

Like a ship at sea, Perry has passed 
the horizon but his cargo of faith, love 
and service is left to guide Kiwanians 
ever in the sunshine of achievement. 

EpmuND F. Arras, 
Past International President. 





HEN the International Conven- 

tion met at Providence in 1918, 
it was realized that Kiwanis was at 
the crossroads, and that the fate of 
our International organization was in 
the. balance. Success or failure de- 
pended on the leader selected. Ki- 
wanis was in the formative stage— 
the great period of transition lay just 
ahead. The future of Kiwanis was 
at stake—the situation demanded a 
real leader, and Perry S. Patterson 
was chosen as International Presi- 
dent. 

Once in office he fulfilled the most 
extravagant expectations of his friends 
and gave to Kiwanis a new watch- 
word, a new objective and above all, 
a new hope. Upon his shoulders fell 
the great task—greater than anyone 
dreamed—of guiding and directing 
our rapidly expanding organization 
during that trying period. 

To one unable to project his mind 
into the future, to one of ordinary 
vision or faith, the outlook in 1918 
was anything but promising. But to 
Perry S. Patterson difficulties were 
but a challenge to greater efforts. He 
buckled on the armour of his faith and 
with courage unquestioned set him- 
self to the task of anchoring Kiwanis 
to principles high and ennobling 
principles that admitted of no shift- 
ing—no compromise. 

One could wish that he might have 
been spared to witness the full fruits 
of his labors and the appreciation of 
his efforts on behalf of Kiwanis. 

But it has been willed otherwise, 
so we must not think of him as gone 
but as one, who in the journey of life 
has got a little ahead of us, rounded 
the corner as it were. True we can- 
not see him, but all Kiwanis knows 
he passed this way, because he left 
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behind him, not memorials of bronze 
or stone, but grateful memories in the 
hearts of men. 

We can best record our gratitude 
to the late Perry S. Patterson by ever 
keeping his memory green in the gar- 
den of our hearts. Let us remember 
him as an elect soul, swift to appre- 
ciate the fine things of life, the roots 
of whose very nature reached out 
everywhere in search of friendly wa- 
ters. Let us recall how he kindled 
the true Kiwanis flame upon our al- 
tars, fostered high ideals and moulded 
golden tomorrows. 

Let us think of him as a soul waked 
and kindled by the Master’s spell, a 
guest of God, enjoying another life, 
of wider liberty and lovelier. 

Georce H. Ross, 
Past International President. 





ERRY PATTERSON’S death 

was a distinct loss to the entire Ki- 
wanis world. He was a most lovable 
character, and had a wonderful per- 
sonality. Through my close associa- 
tion with him in Kiwanis work, I 
learned to value his friendship and 
appreciate his many fine qualities. 
His counsel and advice, so freely and 
generously given, was a valuable aid 
to the leaders in working out the 
transformation of Kiwanis and plac- 
ing it in the high position it now 
holds. 

His passing is an irreparable loss 
to our wonderful organization. He 
lived and died a true Kiwanian, and 
his life should be an inspiration to 
every Kiwanian, and an incentive to 
emulate his spirit. 

J. Mercer Barnett, 
Past International President. 


HEN one of those few who were 

privileged to be present at the 
laying of the foundation stones of Ki- 
wanis and who had such an active and 
valued part in its up-building and 
up-rearing, is called by the Supreme 
Architect, one is conscious of a deep 
and severe loss. 

Perry S. Patterson was present at 
the conference held in the City of 
Cleveland, Ohio, in May, 1916, when 
steps were taken to form a central and 
parent Kiwanis organization. The 
success of that conference was due in 
no small way to his diplomatic wis- 
dom. He rendered material assis- 
tance in the drafting of our first Con- 
stitution. Again at Detroit in the 
year following, his counsel and wise 
suggestions did much to avoid discord 
and to secure harmonious codperation 
to the end that constructive progress 
was possible. He made valued contri- 
butions to the policies and ideals of 
Kiwanis. Kiwanis has had the advan- 
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tage of his keen, analytical, yet kindly, 
advice. He served on every legisla- 
tive committee for the revision of our 
Kiwanis Constitution. His counsel 
has been constantly sought, and at 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1918, 
he performed signal services in calm- 
ing the turbulent waters of that con- 
vention and in guiding Kiwanis 
through and into safe and calmer wa- 
ters. During his term as Internation- 
al President Kiwanis made great pro- 
gress due to his executive ability, and 
after his term as President 
he continued to 


serving 
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of future years made him invaluable 
and he from the first was one of the 
strong guiding forces in the deter- 
mination of the questions presented. 
In that year of close association 
with Past President Patterson I came 
to know him as an able lawyer, a most 
courteous gentleman, a companionable 
friend, and a Kiwanian whose inter- 
est and loyalty was second to’ none. 
We shall greatly miss him from 
our midst but the impress of his life 
and of his wise counsel will carry on 
and ever remain a part of the grow- 
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wanis has been felt owes something 
to Perry Patterson. He was one of 
those rare beings who keep their feet 
on the solid ground of common sense 
practicality while their heads are car- 
ried high in the loftiest of idealism. 
His philosophy sparkled with a spirit- 
uality that inspired those with whom 
he came in contact. 

In Perry Patterson, death snatched 
from Kiwanis a noble leader and 
faithful servant. This alone would 
be enough to bow my head in sorrow 
but at the same time there went a lov- 





take an active in- 
terest in 
fare. 
and guidance in all 
its affairs will be 
sorely missed. 
Kiwanis is a 
monument to his 
memory. His ideas 
are imbedded in its 
foundation and his 
ideals are built in- 


its wel- 


His counsel 





to its superstruc- 
ture. So long as 


Kiwanis exists, so 
shall his memory. 

An early worker 
in the vineyard of 
Kiwanis bearing 
the burden of the 
day, so in the dark- 
ening twilight of 
eventide, he is en- 
titled to the com- 
mendation: “Well 
done, thou good and faithful Kiwa- 
Perry S. Patterson lives in Ki- 
lives in the 


good health. 


nian.” 
wanis and his 
hearts of his friends. 
Gerorce F. Hixson, 
Past International President. 
Y ACQUAINTANCE with 
Past President Perry S. Patter- 
son dates back to the Cleveland Con- 
vention at which time he was Chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Laws and Regulations. 

Later it was my privilege to serve 
as Chairman of the same committee in 
an unofficial capacity with the Con- 
stitutional Convention named at At- 
lanta, and which reported to the In- 
ternational Convention at Denver. 
Mr. Patterson, as a Past President 
of Kiwanis International was a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention 
and in the many meetings and con- 
ferences held during that year I had 
opportunity for an intimate associa- 
tion with him. His knowledge of Ki- 
wanis history, his personal familiarity 
with the past development of our con- 
stitutional provisions, his thorough 
understanding of the necessities which 
would arise in the unparalleled growth 


memory 





One of the latest snapshots of Perry S. Patterson (fourth from left), taken at Clearwater, 
Florida, three months before his death, while on a fishing trip and when he apparently was enjoying 
The others with him were, beginning from left to right: Charles Cole, member, 
Kiwanis Club of Tampa, Hans O. Hoeppner, formerly Convention Manager, Kiwanis International, 
Ed Clayton, Past President, Cincinnati, Ohio, Perry S. 

club, and O. Samuel Cummings, 


ing structure of Kiwanis. 
RaymMonp M. Crossman, 
International Trustee. 


IWANIS has reason to be deeply 
grateful for Perry S. Patterson. 
Just as in the history of our country 
we have been blessed with seemingly 
Providential figures to successfully 
meet national crises, so it was in Ki- 
wanis’ hour of greatest need. Whether 
it was to be a self-centered organiza- 
tion, living ignominiously awhile, then 
passing into deserved oblivion, or a 
growing and lasting band of high- 
minded men, dedicated to the service 
of others, was the question when he 
accepted leadership. It was answered 
quickly and rightly. 
He started with a group of eager 
supporters and with the new doctrine 
of unselfish purpose, ardent follow- 





ers gathered in rapidly increasing 
numbers. The materialistic ‘“‘We 


Trade” was discarded for the exalt- 
ing “We Build.” The strength, pres- 
tige and effectiveness of Kiwanis to- 
day eloquently attest the soundness of 
the principles that guided him and his 
cohorts in the task of reconstruction. 
Everywhere the influence of Ki- 


Patterson, Jules Brazil, Member, Sarasota 
International Trustee. 


able friend, and 
such a loss is irrep- 
arable. 


MICHAEL A. 
GORMAN, 
International 
Trustee. 


T IS a rare dis- 
tinction for any 
man to be able to 
impress favorably 
both those who 
knew him person- 
ally and those who 
were permitted 
only to know him, 
through reading 
accounts of his 
work and his pub- 
lished statements. 
Of Perry S. Pat- 
terson it can be 
said that his life 
measured up to his 
declarations of policies to be fol- 
lowed. Kiwanis owes to him a debt 
of profound gratitude for the inter- 
pretation of the possibilities for serv- 
ice through the practical application 
of Kiwanis principles to every day 
life. He stressed the immaculate sin- 
cerity of the purposes of the organiza- 
tion and pointed the way for definite 
personal action looking to the realiza- 
tion of benefits to be derived through 
Kiwanis service. A life work that 
can be measured by a definite ideal- 
ism purposely followed cannot but 
leave behind a directing force for 
good. May Kiwanis continue to be 
guided and its policies formed by such 
men of vision and capacity as the 
leader who has fallen. 
JAMES P. NEAL, 
International Trustee. 








HE accomplishment of any organi- 

zation of men is the sum total of 
the accomplishments of its leaders. 
Kiwanis International today is the 
product of the careful thought and 
constructive labor of the men who 
have contributed to its establishment 
and its subsequent development. 
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Few men have done so much for 
Kiwanis as the: late Perry Patterson. 
As its earliest Vice-President, as its 
second International President and for 
many years, as its counselor and 
friend, he contributed much, not only 
in pioneering the way but also in his 
continued efforts to prevent Kiwanis 
from drifting away from its funda- 
mental purposes and objectives. 

In the passing of Perry Patterson, 
Kiwanians have lost a true friend and 
Kiwanis, a splendid leader. As long 
as Our organization continues to func- 
tion, we will receive constructive help 
from our association with him and in- 
spiration from his leadership. May 
each of us be as faithful in our Ki- 
wanis trusteeship as he was in his. 

A. Heber WINDER, 
International Trustee. 


IWANIS has suf- 

fered a real loss 
in the death of Perry S. 
Patterson, the second 
president of Kiwanis 
International. Ill 
health during recent 
years lessened his ac- 
tivities, but his influ- 
ence will long be felt 
in our organization. It 
was my rare privilege 
to work with him in 
1923-24 on the commit- 
tee appointed to draft 
the new Constitution 
and By-Laws which 
were adopted at Den- 
ver—and it was a pri- 


vilege. Simply the as- 
sociation with him in 


such a work was a lib- 
eral compensation. 
Never have I known a 
keener, more logical 
mind. His analysis of 
the problems invaria- 
bly clarified them. His 
attitude was practical. 
“Let us apply this to a 
concrete case, and see 
how it will work,” was 
his usual reaction to 
the discussion. If there 
were flaws, this acid 
test brought them to 
light. 


He had a broad vi- 


sion of Kiwanis, its 
basic principles, its possibilities. In 
our Kiwanis literature his. “Back 


to Fundamentals” has a worthy place. 
It would be well for our organization 
if every Kiwanian would become 
thoroughly familiar with its pages and 
keep it in a convenient place for re- 
reading. As long as we have men like 
Perry S. Patterson with such a clear 


vision of Kiwanis coupled with its 
practical application, the future of 
our great organization is bright and 
secure. The world is a better place 
because of. his life. Kiwanis serves 
better because of his vision and his 
leadership ; and the sadness of his ear- 
ly death will be softened by the grati- 
tude a very large number of us feel 
for having had such a leader and so 
true and warm a friend. 
Lewis MITCHELL, 
Past International Trustee. 


IWANIS has suffered a grievious 

and irreparable loss, and person- 

ally we have each lost a sincere, loyal 
and most helpful friend. I always 
considered Perry Patterson as one of 
the founders of Kiwanis, not only be- 





Mrs. Perry S. Patterson, Perry K. and Suzanne. 


cause of his long standing membership 
in our organization, nor yet because of 
his ever-ready willingness to lend his 
valuable aid and counsel to every proj- 
ect undertaken, but because his con- 
tributions were by nature uniformly 
fundamental in character. He had a 
remarkable faculty for reducing a com- 
plicated situation to its simplest ele- 
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ments, and of deducing therefrom, a 

wise and workable solution. 

We shall miss him greatly in the 
councils of International, and shall 
hardly be able to replace him. It 
should be a comfort to his friends to 
‘know that he made a strong and per- 
manent record, both for himself and for 
the organization he cherished, and Ki- 
wanis can continue to prosper by cleav- 
ing to the fundamental precepts he so 
clearly laid down. 

H. Wa ter GILt, 
Past International Trustee. 
“S IWANIS is a consious driving 
force toward newer and higher 
objectives,’—this definition of Kiwanis 
by Past President Perry Patterson is an 
outstanding contribution to Kiwanis 

Jiterature and Kiwanis thinking. Com- 
ing as it did in the 
early days of Kiwanis 
it marked Perry Pat- 
terson as an advanced 
thinker, a straight 
thinker in a time of 
much confused think- 
ing, as something of a 
seer, one who looked 
through the seeming of 
things and gave a word 
picture of Kiwanis as it 
is. 

Please note that Perry 
Patterson refers not to 
the urge, but to the ob- 
jective as being newer 
and higher. Objectives 
are adopted, and if vig- 
orously pursued they 
may be realized. We in 
Indiana, for instance, 
have realized not only 
our objective of $150,- 
000 for a wing of the 
Riley Memorial Hos- 
pital for Children, but 
through our interest 
and unremitting activi- 
ty have helped in keep- 
ing alive general in- 
terest in the project un- 
til over $3,000,000 has 
been subscribed for this 
great hospital which in- 
sures that every needy 
child in the Hoosier 
State shall have avail- 
able medical and sur- 
gical care of unsur- 
passed quality so long as the State it- 
self endures. This objective realized, 
we pass to some new objective. That is 
Kiwanis. And Kiwanis is life at its 
best. 

But Perry Patterson did not say 
the urge was new. He knew the urge 
was .as old as the human race, that 
it inspired Longfellow’s Ladder of 
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St. Augustine, and Builders, sent the 
Pilgrims across stormy seas to wrest 
a livelihood from the rocky soil of 
New England; founded universities; 
rallied troops to Cromwell’s stand- 
ards, and so on and on, back to rea- 
son’s dawn. 

One who can think 
amidst confusion has the qualities of 
leadership in a very high degree. 
Such a man was Perry Patterson. To 
such a man we owe eternal gratitude. 

It is our good fortune that he 
touched Kiwanis at a_ psychological 
moment, in a period of transition to 
which he gave momentum; that he 
helped raise aloft an interpretation of 
Kiwanis which challenges the best in 
any man of any age, 

I acknowledge my debt of gratitude 
to Past President Perry Patterson for 
this terse expression of a clear vision 
of Kiwanis, for the expression of what 
to me has seemed the best brief state- 
ment of that subtle, elusive thing of 
the spirit, that jewel of a thousand 
facets, Kiwanis. 

Dr. Burton D. Myers, 
Past International Trustee. 


Wren do many of us remember 
Perry Patterson’s election to the 
presidency of Kiwanis at Providence, 
Rhode Island—the birthplace of Ki- 
wanis International. Those who 
knew him described him as a brilliant 
young attorney from Chicago, whose 
native ability peculiarly fitted him for 
the leadership essential to Kiwanis 
at its inception. His advice at that 
very critical moment and his prog- 
nostications bore all the ear-marks of 
a far-seeing and vigorous type of 
mind. 

We recall that Kiwanis was “all 
at sea,” not knowing which was north 
or whether there was any north or 


south in Kiwanis. Perry took the 


helm. Perry’s mind became our com- 
pass. Perry’s character, yes Perry 
(ably advised no doubt and _ wise 


enough to take counsel) set the North 
Star in the 4Srmament of Kiwanis. 
He charted our course, framed the 
rules for taking Kiwanis position; 
these have been long regarded as very 
nearly the Gospel in Kiwanis. 
Those who have carried the respon- 
sibilities since that time have perhaps 
felt that they were shaping the course. 
I have recognized Perry Patterson's 
guides, in different formula, when ap- 
parently new ideas were being ex- 
pressed. Perry’s contribution was of 
more than momentary import. He 
was the first one, as I recall it, to de- 
fine adequately what result was ob- 
tained when representatives from each 
of the various lines of business and 
professional callings were associated 
together. He described it as a “Mo- 


straightly 


saic.” He said that such contacts 
could not translate themselves into 
practical programs unless the member- 
ship understood what “manner of 
men” they were. His speeches admon- 
ished us to know ourselves and pos- 
sess ourselves. He had the happy 
faculty of being very much in earnest 
but not too intense. He maintained 
that true balance between sincerity of 
conviction and tolerance. He never 
forgot that Kiwanis was a voluntary 
organization. 

His was the happy experience of 
living to see the membership build 
upon those early foundations, finding 
them broad and strong, equal to the 
demands of the future. This was an 
achievement. It was our pleasure to 
say these things about him before he 
passed to the great beyond. We trust 
that he comprehended and realized 
the extent of our gratitude. His spir- 
it became the Kiwanis spirit—that of 
giving credit where credit is due. 

While we know that Perry Patter- 
son saw the possibilities and almost 
limitless program of Kiwanis we won- 
der if he realized that his contribution 
to Kiwanis was the contribution of his 
life. We believe it was a contribution 
to human progress. 

And what more can we say than to 
use the words of Robert Louis Steven- 
son: 

“Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live, and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 


“This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 

Kiwanis blesses the memory of 
Perry Patterson. 

Tuomas E. Bass, JrR., 
Past International Trustee. 


—————— 


2 egese of us who have been active 
in Kiwanis in recent years hardly 
realize the importance of the work 
done by Perry Patterson during the 
early years of Kiwanis International. 

In those days the organization had 
not become established as it is today, 
the path was not as well charted, and 
it was of vital importance to have 
available the advice of a man so well 
equipped, and whose opinion was of 
such great value to assist in formulat- 
ing the plans during the early develop- 
ment of the organization. 

I remember how much reliance was 
placed upon Perry Patterson’s judg- 
ment during that period, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that no little 
of the credit for the splendid success of 
Kiwanis International may be credited 
to him. 
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Kiwanis has lost a real friend and a 
real leader, and our hearts go out in 
sympathy to his bereaved family. 

Speaking for Canadian Kiwanians I 
can assure you that the work of Perry 
Patterson has been very highly ap- 
preciated, and that the members of the 
organization in-Canada feel that his 
death is a loss to them as much as to 
their associates in the United States. 

Dovetas J. Scott, 
Past International Trustee. 





Y knowledge of Perry Patterson 
extended over six years, includ- 
ing a tragic intimacy in Pasadena dur- 
ing the closing days of what proved 
to be his battle for life itself. I can 
only say of him that even in the shad- 
ow of death his hopes for Kiwanis as 
a vehicle for the endeavors of hope- 
ful, purposeful men should prove a 
challenge to the enterprise and imagi- 
nation of our membership. Even as he 
was one of the constructors of a great 
machine, so he had to live latterly im- 
potent to aid in the use of that ma- 
chine. But he was ever hopeful that 
others would rise to grasp the oppor- 
tunity to resolve a tremendous poten- 
tial force into effective forcefulness in 
the field of public affairs. 
Lesuigc B. Henry, 
Past International Trustee. 





F  tasecigiem has passed on, and we 
stop to reflect on the great in- 
fluence he exerted while with us to- 
ward the development of that intangi- 
ble thing called ‘‘service,” which is the 
foundation of Kiwanis. 

Vision, faith and the practical ap- 
plication of an ideal were Perry Pat- 
terson’s outstanding contributions to 
Kiwanis. 

Ever a leader, always a thinker, he 
came into the organization at a time 
when these two qualifications were 
greatly needed and from that time un- 
til his last illness he was always 
ready and willing to give freely of 
those talents which would assist in 
the further development of Kiwanis. 

Vision—Perry saw the possibilities 
of an organization of men who were 
willing to bring into their daily busi- 
ness lives more of the human and 
spiritual, rather than the material 
values of life and he had the faith 
in human nature to believe that an or- 
ganization could be established, on a 
firm footing, which would bring into 
the daily life of the business man a 
concrete application of the Golden 
Rule. 

Perry Patterson was the first Ki- 
wanian to give to the organization a 
definition of that intangible thing 
which many had felt in their hearts 
but were unable to express in words— 
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“Kiwanis is a conscious, driving force 
leading us to newer and higher objec- 
tives,’ and it was several years later 
before another attempt was made to 
express in words, officially, the motive 
force of Kiwanis. 

Perry once said to the writer, “We 
cannot justify our existence as a serv- 
ice club unless we have an objective 
which will bring to our organization 
the best men in the country.” His 
thoughts for Kiwanis were always for 
raising the standard of the organiza- 
tion, both as to personnel and accom- 
plishments, for he realized and often 
expressed it in messages to the clubs, 
that only a high standard of member- 
ship, thoroughly educated in the prin- 
ciples of Kiwanis, could accomplish 
those things for which Kiwanis stands. 

We shall miss the fearless leader- 
ship of Perry Patterson—clear intel- 
lect, absolute courage of convictions, 
and the faculty of expressing those 
convictions as few men have. His 
counsel will be missed, his genial smile 
will no longer grace our banquet 
boards, but his ideals and his accom- 
plishments for Kiwanis will survive 
long after the youngest Kiwanian has 
passed on. 

GerorceE O. Wo tr, 
Past International Trustee. 





UTELY, his host of admiring 

friends mourn the untimely 
death of Perry Patterson, while swift 
shafts of sorrow penetrate their souls. 
His was a life out of the ordinary, 
a soul beyond the commonplace. Ful- 
ly expressing appreciation of him, is 
more difficult than fully depicting 
the beauteous brilliancy of the rar- 
est gem, or the ineffable fragrance of 
the sweetest flower. 

A personality genial, democratic, 
aristocratic; a heart generous, char- 
itable, devout; a trained mind, clear, 
logical, and fearless; an indefatigable 
energy and zeal for the right; a fidel- 
ity to friends and a magnanimity to 
enemies ; united so perfectly that truly 
may it be said—he was a chevalier 
sans peur et sans reproche. 

Though his chosen profession was 
the law, doubtless his greatest achieve- 
ment in behalf of society is Kiwanis. 
In at its beginning, his was the con- 
ception and the vision that saw in the 
movement the rare opportunity for a 
great and needed constructive work 
in the commercial, social and econom- 
ic life of the country. Appreciating 
the sordidness of naked commercialism 
in its lust for lucre, at the expense 
of the human and spiritual in life, his 
was the genius that transmuted a 
movement initially, conceived to aug- 
ment the material in our daily con- 
tact, one with the other, into a move- 
ment giving primacy to the human 


and the spiritual, and substituting the 
Golden Rule for the brazen. Perry 
Patterson, more than any other Kiwa- 
nian, made it possible for that match- 
less organization to promulgate its 
business decalogue and to project its 
great objective, ““A square deal to the 
under-privilegd child, a future citi- 
zen.” 

With this appraisal of him, may I 
lay on his bier a sprig of rosemary, 
entwined with honeysuckle for sweet 
remembrance. 

W. H. H. Piatt, 


Past International Trustee. 





IKE many of the men who are 
older in Kiwanis I had a great 
appreciation for Perry Patterson, for 
the stand that he took in the earlier 
years, especially at the time of the 
Birmingham Convention when it was 
decided to re-organize Kiwanis on a 
better and less commercial standing 
and it was due to Perry Patterson’s 
vision and efforts that Kiwanis as a 
movement was put upon the footing 
that it is today, and the growth that 
has been made is a sufficient indica- 
tion of the wisdom of this program. 

So long as he had the health I al- 
ways knew Perry Patterson to be keen- 
ly interested in Kiwanis bringing to 
the International conventions, and to 
executive meetings, that keen mind of 
his and deep perception, and when- 
ever new by-laws or regulations were 
under discussion there seemed to be 
few who could see as far into the fu- 
ture reactions of such movements as 
could Mr. Patterson. He was always 
kindly, patient, yet with the keenest 
mind that one could wish to meet. 

I think no greater tribute could be 
paid to Perry Patterson’s influence 
in Kiwanis than to say that he always 
appeared like a man who could see 
through to the end of his campaigns. 
His loss is a great shock to the many 
who knew him personally and if he 
had lived it would have been his 
pleasure to continue to work for Ki- 
wanis in the future as he had done 
in the past. As for me, I shall al- 
ways respect his memory as a kindly 
and unselfish man with a very high 
order of intelligence. 

F. W. Hosson, 

Past International Vice-President. 





Y the passing of Perry S. Patter- 

son, Kiwanis International lost 
one of its greatest constructive mem- 
bers ; his community an unselfish serv- 
ant; his profession a_ recognized 
leader ; his home, what is too beautiful 
and tender for me to describe. The loss 
is too great to recount. Out of his 
achievements and sacrifices we should 
take courage and emulate his noble 
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service. How truthfully it may be said 
of him that he made blades of grass 
grow where none had been able to exist. 

It was my unusual privilege to have 
served with him on the International 
Board for four years, and it is in this 
field of endeavor that I know him and 
his achievements best. Like the good 
pilot that he was, he took hold of Ki- 
wanis when the storm of human com- 
plexities was most violent, and Kiwa- 
nis International was in the throes of 
human frailties. It was with courage, 
sacrifice and calmness that he piloted 
our organization on its present destiny 
of usefulness. 

Following the first convention at 
Detroit he caused the organization to 
obtain corporate entity concerning 
which there had been much irritable 
speculation. At Providence in 1918, 
as Chairman of the Committee on 
Constitutional Revision he gave us 
our constitution and subsequently took 
an active part in its further revision. 
The following year at Birmingham he 
directed the elimination of the Browne 
contract, which severed from the. or- 
ganization the last vestige of selfish- 
ness. 

In his administration as Interna- 
tional President he injected virile life 
into a potential organization. He 
selected that faithful and efficient serv- 
ant O. Samuel Cummings, as_ the 
Secretary, and with a depleted treas- 
ury and an uncertain income, he made 
advances from his own resources in 
establishing the Secretary’s office. He 
led in taking over THE KIWANIS 
MaGAZINE, assuming its obligation 
and making this valuable organ a part 
of the International organization. It 
was with such vision and faith that he 
laid the foundation and established 
policies upon which our organization 
has so nobly functioned. 

The early years of the organization 
were besought with many struggles, 
as he often said, “It had its growing 
pains ;” and it was his tolerance, his 
wisdom, his graciousness and his calm- 
ness, that caused our organization to 
prosper. Already his fatal illness had 
taken a hold on him. But with deter- 
mination predicated upon an unfalter- 
ing faith he fought with fortitude and 
served well our organization, his pro- 
fession, his associates and his home. 

It was he who gave us the classical 
definition of Kiwanis, “A conscious 
driving force toward newer and high- 
er objectives.” His own life was an 
exemplification of this. 

If my life has been better since my 
contact with Kiwanis, it is largely be- 
cause of my association with Perry S. 
Patterson. Others feel as I do. 

Let us all take up the torch that he 
has left us, and carry it ever upward 
towards a higher and nobler objective 
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for which he lived and died, for in the 
words of St. Paul, he could say, “I 
have fought a good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the 
faith.” 
Louis M. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Past International Trustee. 





N THE year 1920 it was my 
privilege to make the acquaintance 
of Perry S. Patterson, of whom I had 
heard a great deal. After associating 
with him for two years or more, I 
realized that Kiwanis had had as its 
leader a man of small stature but 
large mind and heart. Perry was not 
a man who was seen in the limelight, 
but one of those fellows who had 
the energy and will to put over some- 
thing that is of benefit to humanity, 
an uplift to the community, and of 
service to the world, and he used his 
influence for years to give Kiwanis 
the best that could be had. Even 
when his health was not good, you 
could find him willing and ready to 
counsel with the leaders of Kiwanis 
International, giving them sound ad- 
vice and encouraging them to go in 
and do great things. I consider Perry 
S. Patterson a man who has given 
all he could in every way to Kiwanis, 
a man of sterling character, a liberal 
thinker, and a real friend. I do not 
think there are words strong enough 
to express our esteem and apprecia- 
tion of him and his service. 
James E. Pearson, Jr., 
Past International Trustee. 


Y contact with Mr. Patterson 

dates back to 1918 and as I grew 
to know him, I realized that he had 
those sterling qualities which brought 
him to the forefront in whatever 
capacity of work or business with 
which he might be identified. 

As President of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional he brought into effect those 
faculties of his which~ enabled that 
young service organization to estab- 
lish itself upon a sound foundation, 
and during the years that have inter- 
vened since he was President, he has 
always shown the greatest interest in 
the affairs of Kiwanis International, 
and it is largely through his efforts 
that we are able to look back with the 
greatest satisfaction upon the growth 
and development of the same. 

Mr. Patterson will be missed by 
everyone who came in contact with 
him. 

W. B. -‘Goopricn, 
Past International Trustee. 





N common with many of the older 
members of Kiwanis I knew Perry 
Patterson well personally and was ac- 
tive in the affairs of Kiwanis Inter- 


national during his term of office as 
International President. 

With such association—and I sat 
under him at Birmingham in 1919—I 
can bear direct testimony to the value 
of his pioneer service in Kiwanis as 
well as to the loss our organization 
suffers in having had him taken away; 
for, despite the manifold professional 
duties that crowded the last seven 
years of his life, and were indeed 
crowding him when he made the sacri- 
fice necessary to his year of Kiwanis 
leadership, his interest has been in- 
creasing and his loyalty unfailing. 
To my mind we owe as much to Perry 
Patterson as to any other Interna- 
tional President on our roll. Perhaps 
the outstanding remembrance we have 
of him is his firm and uncompromising 
stand at Birmingham which, with the 
support of other far-visioned Kiwa- 
nians, resulted in the abrogation of the 
extension contract then in force and 
placed Kiwanis once and for all in 
this respect upon a real Kiwanis basis, 
free from commercialization. 

Perry Patterson was a big man with 
a big brain and a big heart. His con- 
structiveness and wise counsel in our 
building period were invaluable and 
his contributions of service since his 
year in office no less so. He dignified 
the office of International President 
and it meant much to us in those days, 
before we had made of ourselves what 
we have now become, to have as our 
chief executive a man of his character 
and standing. On the personal side I 
cannot but feel a keen sorrow and 
sense of loss. I knew him—and those 
who did, will know what his passing 
means to them. 

JAMES GARDNER SANDERSON, 
Past Governor, Pennsylvania District. 


ERRY PATTERSON ; a name in 
Kiwanis to conjure with. 

My acquaintance with Perry began 
in childhood days. My knowledge of 
Perry “‘as a man,” in its most idealis- 
tic sense, dates from the earliest days 
of Kiwanis. 

Perry was unanimously chosen first 
President of the Chicago Kiwanis club, 
and as the representative of the Chi- 
cago club responded to reveille when 
the representatives of the few clubs as- 
sembled for a conference in Cleveland 
(1915). 

Perry did not need Kiwanis for 
social or business reasons; he had all 
of the contacts a man could wish for. 
He did not need it for leadership; he 
had calls for service beyond a busi- 
ness man’s power to respond. Perry 
was never robust, and his ever cheer- 
fulness and willingness was always a 
cloak to latent physical frailties. 

The call of Kiwanis appealed to 
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Perry; he responded without reserva- 
tion. At that time its present ideals 
were not visible, but the frequently 
mispronounced, coined word “Kiwa- 
nis, with no definable etymology and 
which like Topsy without antecedents, 
“just grew,” irresistibly attracted 
Perry and others to an indistinct and 
indescribable something that seemed to 
have in the background a true ideal- 
ism, of possible practical realization. 
Perry reached for that idealism, as a 
child reaches for a bright light with- 
out knowledge of the whys and where- 
fores. Kiwanis today, after nearly 
twelve years of practical accomplish- 
ments, is continuing to zealously strive 
for more of the light that attracted 
Perry. 

At the Cleveland conference, Per- 
ry’s dream was disturbed, but not con- 
cluded. Materialism had shown its 
cloven hoof under the mantle of a 
practical idealism. Perry was not 
alone in his unwillingness to abandon 
the magnet that had fundamentally 
attracted him to Kiwanis. Perry’s 
diplomatic leadership was early recog- 
nized. At the Detroit Convention 
(1917) he was the marked man to be 
reckoned with. 

Perry’s unblemished integrity at all 
times and under all conditions was the 
basis of implicit confidence in him. 
Many a time between the Cleveland 
conference and the Providence con- 
vention was Perry taken up on the 
mountain and shown a “promised 
land,” but a negative smile was his 
sole reply. Perry ever saw breaking 
through the clouds a bright rainbow 
of hope, something that he fel. would 
be the realization of the ideals he had 
visuahzed when he had become inter- 
ested in Kiwanis. 

At Providence, (1918), Perry was 
elected International President, and 
realization of idealism in Kiwanis be- 
gan to take precedence over material- 
ism. The Golden Rule and the Beati- 
tudes were to be utilized by the busi- 
ness man as of a daily practical value, 
rather than as only preachings from 
the Sunday pulpit, pleasing to listen 
to but impractical on week days. This 
soon led to the adoption of our pres- 
ent motto “We Build,” at the sug- 
gestion of Roe Fulkerson. 

Under Perry’s leadership, Kiwanis 
ceased to be a personal possession ; it 
became a responsibility, and caused an 
awakening to civic obligations. While 
Kiwanis has made and should ever be 
naking noticeable advancement, Perry 
never visualized the time when Ki- 
wanis would see a day with every task 
completed, for he wisely said “Ki- 
wanis is a conscious driving force 
toward newer and higher objectives.” 

One outstanding characteristic was 
that Perry never tried to enforce 
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personal recognition by reason of his 
office; nor did he ever conceive his 
office to be bigger than the organiza- 
tion of Kiwanis. 

Perry was firm in his convictions, 
but he was always ready and willing 
with courtesy and patience, to give 
full audience and attention to anyone. 
A personal inquiry would always re- 
move all doubt as to where Perry 
stood. He never resorted to evasion. 
Perry was honest with himself; there- 
fore honest with Kiwanis. What Per- 
ry believed was right was based, not 
on a personally conceived, arbitrary, 
selfish viewpoint, but on a fair open 
consideration of every angle and in 
the honest belief that there was no 
position more idealistic and practical. 

Perry was not impulsive, but cool 
and deliberate. He could unhesitat- 
ingly make a decision of importance. 
Such a decision, however, was not 
necessarily conclusive, for even after 
he had expressed himself, he was still 
open to reason. He was always big 
enough to voluntarily admit a mis- 
take; and because of that, he will al- 
ways be looked upon as one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest, men in 
Kiwanis. 

An illustration of this characteristic 
of Perry occurred at one of the con- 
ventions when his committee had a 
large number of by-law amendments 
to report. These proposed amendments 
had been printed in advance and wide- 
ly distributed. With the amendments 
in type, and studied from a_ broad 
view, many changes seemed essential. 
Perry was open to suggestion and rea- 
son and although he had worked hard 
on his draft, he never indicated a de- 
sire to force it through. When he pre- 
sented the amendment to the assem- 
bled convention, he smiled as_ he 
voluntarily suggested successive 
changes in practically every drafted 
amendment and all were unanimously 
approved. 

At the Providence convention the 
argument at one point became very 
heated. Perry, a recognized power, 
was seated quietly at a far side of the 
hall, and with the ever-present smile 
on his face, was listening to a debate 
that sometimes touched upon question- 
able limits. While one specially spir- 
ited speaker, a follower of Patterson, 
was having his say, one of the leaders 
of the opposite side of the question, 
came over to where Perry was sitting 
and said, “As a friend of yours and 
because of your vital interest in saving 
Kiwanis for its great possibilities, I 
want to say that at this stage you are 
the one man with sufficient influence 
who can take the floor and in a few 
words satisfy both sides and end the 
debate that is destined to ruin Kiwa- 
nis.” Perry smiled, expressed his ap- 


preciation of this evidence of confi- 
dence from one who was supporting 
some positions contrary to the view of 
the Patterson followers, and said “Ki- 
wanis is young; growing fast ; most of 
these men are strangers to each other; 
most of them appear to me to be big 
men; they are honest in their views 
and convictions. Some may be mis- 
taken ; this is one of the growing pains 
of a big organization. Let each get 
his thoughts out of his system; each 
is trying to save Kiwanis in the way 
he best sees it. This debate is educa- 
tional; each is speaking for the good 
of Kiwanis. We can get acquainted 
with the caliber of the men assembled 
for practically the first time from all 
parts of the country. The big men 
will gather ideas; and as all seem to 
be honest in their views, the best 
thoughts will ultimately solidify and 
prevail for the good of Kiwanis.” The 
reply was, “Well do as you like, but if 
this wrecks Kiwanis, as it will, you 
alone will be to blame.” 

The result of the influence of Pat- 
terson at the Providence convention 
was the strongest Board and set of 
officers that Kiwanis has ever had. 
Kiwanis was in the making and every 
man had_ unselfish constructive 
thought and action to contribute to 
Kiwanis. Kiwanis was brought out 
into the tides of success, until our pres- 
ent needs are a careful and trained 
guiding, with caution against too swift 
a pace. 

Kiwanis has lost a great leader, but 
“his soul goes marching on” and will 
ever be an inspiration. 

Though Perry is dead his influence 
continues its leadership. He gave us 
a vision of idealism that is proving it- 
self to be practical. 

He does not belong to our day alone, 
but to the ages of Kiwanis. Kiwanis 
will live long but to reach its possible 
heights it must ever continue to de- 
velop the visions of Perry Smith Pat- 
terson, the real “George Washington” 
of Kiwanis. 

DANIEL S. WENTWORTH, 
Past Governor, Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District. 





ERRY PATTERSON was the 
first Kiwanian I ever met. The 
Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois, was 
organized in 1916, and until he came 
to Peoria to deliver the charter I had 


never seen a member of any other 


Kiwanis club. That night he was the 
only visitor from outside the city, and 
as first president of the new club it 
was with much interest that I ob- 
served the man who represented the 
organization of which we knew very 
little. 

Those were the pioneer days of Ki- 
wanis. The Peoria club was the third 


chartered in Illinois. Our nearest Ki- 
wanis neighbors were almost two hun- 
dred miles distant. Like other early 
Kiwanians, we were groping our way, 
and were not sure that we were enter- 
ing a movement for which there was a 
need, or which would be able to supply 
the need if one existed. 

The exceedingly favorable impres- 
sion which Perry Patterson made in 
Peoria ten years ago swept away our 
doubts and convinced us that it would 
be worth while to be members of the 
organization which he_ represented, 
and to labor with him for the exten- 
sion of its principles and influence. 

His pleasing personality, his obvi- 
ously fine character, his convincing 
presentation of what might be accom- 
plished by Kiwanis, inspired us to 
carry on through those early years 
during which Kiwanis activities were 
not so easily maintained as they are 
now, when there are as many Kiwanis 
clubs in the county in which Peoria is 
located as there were in the entire 
State of Illinois then, and when there 
are in Illinois twice as many clubs as 
there were then in North America. 

At the first International Conven- 
tion at Detroit, in 1917, it was my 
privilege to present his name for the 
office of first International Vice-Presi- 
dent, to which he was unanimously 
elected. When he afterwards became 
International President, it was a criti- 
cal period in the history of the or- 
ganization, and the decision had to be 
made which was to determine whether 
or not Kiwanis should go forward, as 
it did go foward, based on the highest 
ideals which could be conceived by 
man. 

It has been said that in the history 
of nations when an emergency arises 
and a strong man is needed to meet 
the crisis, the man is always found. 
It was so in Kiwanis. A crisis pre- 
sented itself, which, if it had been met 
differently, might have wrecked the or- 
ganization or transformed it into an 
institution incapable of appealing to 
the best of American citizenship. Ki- 
wanians, present and future, may ever 
be grateful that Perry Patterson was 
the strong man who led Kiwanis at 
that period, and that he, in the words 
which he has written eternally into 
the Kiwanis creed, showed it the way 
to “newer and higher objectives.” 

We who knew and loved him mourn 
his loss. But we rejoice that he lived 
to witness the fruition of his efforts. 
Pioneers often have the vision of what 
will come, but they are seldom privi- 
leged to view the fulfillment of their 
dreams. 

Kiwanis has grown so fast and its 
influence for good has been so far- 
reaching, that in the short space of 
ten years it has become one of the 
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powerful forces making for righteous- 
ness in the civic and business world of 
North America. Our beloved friend 
left us too soon, but he remained long 
enough to know that the time and 
strength which he unselfishly devoted 
to Kiwanis were not spent in vain. 
His life has left a lasting impress for 
good in hundreds of communities of 
North America. He died, having the 
knowledge that his faith in Kiwanis 
was well founded. 
Geo. A. SHURTLEFF, 
Past Governor, 
Illinows-E astern Iowa District. 


M* acquaintance with PerryS. Pat- 
terson was not intimate. I did 
not know him as those do who toiled 
with him, who had the confidences of 
his daily pleasures and pains, or who 


familiar with his business and 
I saw 


were 
social aims and achievements. 
him at times at the International con- 
ventions of Kiwanis, and pleasantly 
passed the time of day with him, chat- 
ting usually about immaterial matters. 
Except for one quiet half hour, those 
occasions were only casual incidents 
with nothing of importance in them 
except that I was always conscious of 
speaking to a fine, courteous gentle- 
men, whom it was exceedingly refresh- 


ing to meet. To know such a man only 
casually is significant in anyone’s life, 
and should be treasured. 

But that half hour! He revealed 
himself to me as a man of high and 
sincere ideals, thoughts, and purposes. 
Being tired after an arduous day of 
convention sessions, I had slunk away 
to a quiet little cafe. I found him 
there, alone, perhaps in a reverie. I 
sat down at his table. Some words 
passed that are now forgotten. After 
a time I queried, “What do you think 
of Kiwanis, after these years of asso- 
ciation with it?’ And then, as out of 
the darkness, flashed words that I 
shall never forget. This was his mes- 
sage of the spirit—a disclosure of his 
great soul. 

“It is my sideline. I have a good 
vocation and I like it. It occupies most 
of my time, and by it I am able to 
keep the wolf away from my door, to 
pay my bills and keep my head high 
among my fellows. That’s a good life 
and I am grateful for it; but this 
sideline, well, it adds deep and sub- 
stantial comfort and happiness—it 
makes for a more abundant life. I 
was just thinking—too often men have 
sidelines out of which they try to make 
profit. They are like the man who 
owns a circus; he has a big show and a 
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side show.’ He charges a dollar for 
the big show and ten cents for the side 
show. There is no part of his show 
but must bring him money; he wants 
material returns. Sometimes it pays 
to conduct a side show, but the big re- 
ward comes from a sideline that is not 
a side show. In a real sideline, gain is 
laid aside, and joy of service to others 
is reaped. Every man should have 
that sort of a sideline—that’s what 
Kiwanis means to me. It must help 
humanity and better communities ; and 
every true Kiwanian must sense this 
responsibility and do his utmost with- 
out thought of selfish gain or plaudits 
of men. If Kiwanis doesn’t mean just 
that, then Kiwanis is without vitality.” 
Perry Patterson was right. This is 
the “big idea” of Kiwanis. If that 
flash was a picture of this man’s whole 
life—and it must have been, or I 
doubt that he could thus have revealed 
himself to me—then he was a real 
Kiwanian. With such ideals and pur- 
poses, and a membership in a great 
organization which fosters and encour- 
ages them, what higher tribute could 
be paid to him than to say, as we all 
must, “He was a real Kiwanian.” 
W.H. ReEeEper, Jr., 
Past Governor, Utah-Idaho District. 


(Turn to page 526) 


Resolutions by Clubs 


IVINE Providence has called 

Past International President 
Perry S. Patterson, one of the charter 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago and its first president. 

During his affiliation he gave liberal- 
ly of his time and influence to make 
his dream and that of his associated 
founders a reality. That dream came 
true in good measure while he lived. 

Perry S. Patterson lived so worthily 
and he was such a leader and exempli- 
fication of good citizenship that though 
he has gone on, his influence will ever 
remain a guide to high thinking and 
high living. We are proud that he 
was one of us, that we could work with 
him. Kiwanis has lost a constructive 
leader. 

The Kiwanis Club of Chicago ex- 
presses to the members of the bereaved 
family of our departed friend and 
brother our heartfelt sympathy and 
feeling of loneliness. We miss our 
good friend and fellow member as we 
realize that he has left us for a time. 


This message is made a part of the 
records of the Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
Tuomas A. CarTER, 

President. 


cago. 


Attest: 
JouHn H. Krart, 
Secretary. 

It is with the most profound sorrow 
and regret, that we are called-upon to 
record the passing on of our friend 
and fellow Kiwanian, Perry S. Patter- 
son. 

Ferry Patterson had the distin- 
guished honor of having been the 
second President of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, and one of those to whom Ki- 
wanis owes much of its rapid growth 
and masterful achievements. 

While not a member of our Clear- 
water club, yet as one of our winter 
residents, we looked upon him as one 
of us and belonging to us. 

Now, therefore, be it Resolved, that 
the Kiwanis Club of Clearwater, 
Florida, express our deep sense of the 
loss that his family, Kiwanis, his 
friends and acquaintances have ex- 


perienced in his having lifted the veil 
of the Unknown and having passed 
on to higher and more noble achieve- 
ments; and that his splendid example 
and wise counsel can never die, but 
will continue to live with us and guide 
us. 

Be it further Resolved, that these 
resolutions be spread upon our minutes 
and copies sent to his family and Ki- 
wanis International. 

Kiwanis CLus oF CLEARWATER, 

FLoripDA. 
Estey Owen HEatu. 
HAMIL Ton H. Baskin. 
Wit S. STERRETT. 
Special Committee. 


Be it Resolved, that Whereas death 
has stricken the second President of 
Kiwanis International, Perry S. Pat- 
terson, from its ranks, and 

Whereas, the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, as well as the 
many hundred clubs throughout Ki- 
wanis International, remember and ap- 
preciate the wise counsel and service he 
rendered Kiwanis in its infancy, 
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Be it Resolved, That we extend our 
heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved 
family and our charter be draped for a 
period of thirty days. 

Be it further Resolved, that a copy 
of these resolutions be sent the be- 
reaved family, and to Kiwanis Inter- 
national and a copy spread upon the 
minutes of this club. 

Done at St. Petersburg, Florida, 
this 27th day of July, A.D., 1926. 

RESOLUTION COMMITTEE, 
JoHN W. Davis, Chairman, 
JupceE C. E. Spear, 

J. M. Enpicort. 


The Aurora Illinois Kiwanis club, 
in regular meeting assembled, regret- 
ing and lamenting the demise of our 
esteemed International Past President, 
Perry S. Patterson, pause in memory 
of the deceased and the good work 
which he has accomplished for Ki- 
wanis International, and hereby cause 
to be spread upon the records of our 
club, a tribute to his memory, which 
shall be everlasting, and having in 
mind, at this time, the dear ones of 
his immediate family, who are left be- 
hind to mourn his loss and absence. 


Be it hereby Resolved: That the 


Aurora Kiwanis club extend to the 
widow and family of our deceased 
President, Perry S. Patterson, our 
deepest sympathy with the hope and 
trust that the loved ones left behind 
will be given the strength and courage 
to bear this affliction visited upon 
them, and that in their hour of be- 
reavement they trust in God, knowing 
that it was His will. 


G. C. MALcor, 


President. 


H. H. Sapier, 


Secretary. 





A Professional Tribute 


HE recent death of Mr. Perry 

S. Patterson, who was Presi- 

dent of Kiwanis Internation- 

al in the year 1918-1919, will 

be deeply regretted in many circles and 

organizations. His activities were so 

varied and his success in all of them 

was so marked that it is difficult to 

say whether it is in the legal profes- 

sion, in religious work, in civic organi- 

zations, or in social affairs that his 
loss will be most keenly felt. 

For many years prior to his death 
Mr. Patterson was a member of one 
of the largest law firms in the coun- 
try, Kirkland, Patterson and Fleming, 
with offices in what is now the Union 
Trust Building in Chicago (formerly 
known as the Tribune Building). He 
was employed by that firm immedi- 
ately after his admission to the Illinois 
Bar in 1909, and in 1912 was admitted 
to membership. At that time the or- 
ganization, including both members 
and law clerks, consisted of a total of 
seven lawyers and occupied a small 
suite of offices; at the time of Mr. 
Patterson’s death, it consisted of over 
thirty lawyers, besides a tremendous 
retinue of stenographers and other em- 
ployes, occupying an entire floor of a 
large loop building. In no. small 
measure he participated in, and con- 
tributed to, this phenomenal growth 
and .success. 

: Mr. Patterson’s legal work was of 
a varied character, reflecting his ver- 
satility and scholarship. He was 
equally at home in a contest of wits 
with medical experts before legislative 
committees on technical questions of 
medical jurisprudence in the periodi- 


cal controversies between the Illinois 
State Medical Society and the Illinois 
Osteopathic Society, and in presiding 
over directors’ meetings for corpora- 
tions which he represented. In the 
litigation which arose out of the at- 
tempt to establish a birth control clinic 
in Chicago, Mr. Patterson represented 
His Eminence, the Cardinal Munde- 
lein, and successfully opposed the at- 
tempt. In the months just prior to his 
death, when the condition of his health 
forced him to live in Florida, he or- 
ganized and became president of a 
large corporation in Clearwater, 
known as the Commonwealth Bond 
and Mortgage Company, for the pur- 
pose of financing home building in 
that part of the State. 

His work in the legal profession was 
not confined to its remunerative as- 
pects. He was a member of the Chi- 
cago, Illinois State and American Bar 
Associations, and sustained a deep in- 
terest in all movements for the main- 
tenance of high ideals in the practice 
of law. For two years, 1922-1924, he 
was a member of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Chicago Bar Association. 
He was a member of both the Law 
Club and the Legal Club in Chicago, 
both organizations being scholarly in 
nature and confined in membership to 
a comparatively small circle of lead- 
ing attorneys interested in legal re- 
search and study. 

At the time of his death, which 
occurred on July 8, 1926, Mr. Patter- 
son was only forty-five years of age. 
He was born in Chicago on February 
18, 1881, attended the public schools 
in that city and graduated from En- 


glewood High School in 1899. For 
two years he taught school in Cock 
County. He then attended the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, from which he grad- 
uated with an academic degree, and 
Northwestern University Law School 
where he received his legal degree of 
LL. B. His activity extended into 
church and lodge circles. He was a 
member of La Rabida Council, 
Knights of Columbus, and of the 
Fourth Degree Assembly, K. of C. 
He was a director of the Cardinal 
Mundelein charity fund.: Among the 
social organizations of which he was a 
member were the Mid-Day, Univer- 
sity, Exmoor and Lake Shore Athletic 
Clubs. 

All who knew or came in contact 
with Mr. Patterson pay tribute to the 
contagious geniality of his character, 
a quality which enabled him to preside 
over any kind of large gathering of 
people with great success. Another 
quality, no less marked, was the stoic 
and philosophical manner in which he 
bore the knowledge of the inevitably 
fatal character of the disease which 
afflicted him for over two years before 
his death. He was never heard to 
complain, and he frequently expressed 
pleasantries on the subject at his own 
expense. 

Mr. Patterson’s death occurred at 
Coudersport, Pennsylvania, the home 
of his widow’s family. His widow, 
Mrs. Collette Dunne Patterson, two 
children, Percy K. and Suzanne, and 
his mother, Mrs. Mary K. Patterson, 
survive him. 
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State Responsibility 


An Analysts of the Growing (Concentration of Federal Authority 


S it better to concentrate the pow- 
ers of government, or is it better 
to distribute them? Is it better 
the governmental 
structure in one place, so that all its 
activities from there to all 
parts and peoples of the country; or 
is it better to divide the country, along 
natural and appropriate lines, into dif- 
ferent units, and leave the people of 
each unit free to govern themselves, 
except as to matters which concern them 
all and to which a uniform standard 
can be applied? 

For this country, that question was 
settled by the adoption of a govern- 
ment in which only two classes of 
powers were centralized. First, those 
powers which affect our relations and 
with other nations. These 
must be centralized so that our foreign 
policy may be a united one. Secondly, 
those powers which the Federal Gov- 
ernment must have in order to operate 
as a government at home; powers 


to centralize 


reach out 


contact 


which affect everybody in the country 





By HON. ALBERT C. RITCHIE 
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and which, therefore, have to be exer- 
cised for everybody by a central author- 
ity. In all other respects, the people 
were left free to themselves 
through political units or states, set up 
for that express purpose. 


govern 


It was one hundred and thirty-nine 
years ago that this distinction between 
the functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the State Governments 
was made. The states then began to 
assume the responsibility thus placed 
upon them—the responsibility of deal- 
ing with every governmental purpose 
not national or international in 
scope in such manner as their own peo- 
ple willed. 


its 


This view of state responsibility was 
sound. It is still sound. On no other 
theory is national unity and national 
harmony possible in a country of 110,- 
000,000 people, including 14,000,000 
of foreign birth, as well as a great 
colored population, residing through- 
out a territory 3,000 miles from sea to 
sea, comprising agricultural communi- 
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ties and industrial communities, urban 
settlements, rural areas and the vast 
of the west and reflecting every- 
differing opinions, wants and 


spaces 
where 
needs. 

For a century and a quarter, this 
theory was the base rock of our insti- 
tutions. The states fulfilled their re- 
sponsibility of local self-government, 
within the field reserved to them, as 
their peoples willed. 

These were the years 
nessed the growth and development of 
the country from small beginnings to 
the greatest nation on the earth. We 
grew from thirteen states to forty- 
eight states. Foreign possessions were 
added to our domain. The sail boat 
was superseded by the ocean liner; the 
stage coach became the transcontinental 
railway ; Morse gave us the telegraph; 
Bell the telephone; and the Wrights 
conquered the air. In business and 
finance, in industry, agriculture, medi- 
cine, science and inventive genius, we 
were surpassed by none. 


which wit- 
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We did all this in the span of a cen- 
tury and a quarter and with the states 
meeting and fulfilling all the responsi- 
bilities which the Constitution placed 
upon them. Indeed, with the one ex- 
ception of writing into the Constitution 
the political amendments which re- 
fiected the result of the Civil War, 
we did it all without a single change 
in our organic law as it had existed for 
more than a century. 

Thus our country down to the be- 
ginning of the last decade, or nearly 
to it. And it has remained for this 
last decade to witness an increase in 
federal power and a decrease in state 
responsibility which constitutes a gov- 
ernmental revolution. Only a short 
ten, or at most twelve years, but this 
has sufficed to wrest from their moor- 
ings, definite and long settled princi- 
ples. It has sufficed to fashion insti- 
tutions entirely foreign to the phil- 
osophy under which our Government 
grew to world ascendancy. 

Consider the revolution which the 
past twelve years have wrought in the 
Federal Government’s power over the 
earnings and property of its citizens. 

Upon nothing were the men who 
drew the Constitution more determined, 
than that the Federal Government 
should never exercise the great power 
of taxation in an arbitrary or despotic 
manner. So in the Constitution itself, 
they placed clear and exact limitations 
on the exercise by Congress of its tax- 
ing power. 

Under these limitations, for a cen- 
tury and a quarter, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could levy no direct tax un- 
less it was distributed among the states 
on the basis of the number of their 
inhabitants. In 1913, the Sixteenth 
Amendment was adopted and this pro- 
vided that one kind of a direct ta.. 
need not be apportioned among the 
states on the basis of population. This 
was an income tax, the easiest and most 
tempting of all ways for the govern- 
ment to raise money. In the case of 
an income tax, the requirement of ap- 
portionment, which the Constitution 
had imposed for the protection of the 
people, was removed and no other limi- 
tation put in its place. 

Therefore, there is now no limitation 
on the Federal Government’s power to 
tax incomes. It can tax them as high 
as it pleases. It does tax them to the 
aggregate amount of $1,644,883,576. 
It can take as much more of the citi- 
zens earnings as it wants. The gov- 
ernment’s power is complete, arbitrary 
and despotic. Nothing like it was ever 
contemplated. On the contrary, the 
very thing was denied. 

So much for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new born power to take the in- 
come from labor and property during 





life. Now for the government’s pow- 
er to take property itself upon death. 
There -have been altogether, four 
federal inheritance taxes in this coun- 
try. The first three were avowedly 
war measures. They yielded com- 
paratively little money, and all were 
repealed within a few years, as soon 


‘as the war necessity had passed. 


The fourth is the present Federal 
Estate Tax enacted in 1916. This was 
not passed as a war measure at all, but 
as a revenue measure in time of peace. 
Subsequent amendments doubtless had 
war expenses in view, but the war end- 
ed nearly eight years ago and the tax 
is still here. The maximum rate has 
risen from 10 per cent to 40 per cent. 
In 1924, it yielded $102,000,000, and 
the estimated yield for 1925 is $114,- 
000,000. 

Except in great and sudden emer- 
gency, the proceeds from a tax of this 
kind do not belong to the nation at all. 
They belong to the state in which the 
citizen who possessed the property 
lived, because it was under that state’s 
protection that he worked and ac- 
quired and invested his earnings. 

For exactly one hundred and twenty- 
eight years, the Federal Government 
recognized this. For one hundred and 
twenty-eight years the government re- 
garded no emergency except war suffi- 
cient to justify it in taking any part of 
the citizen’s property: upon his death. 
For one hundred and _ twenty-eight 
years it released this source of revenue 
to the exclusive use of the states again 
as soon as the war was over. 

But ten years ago, the Federal Gov- 
ernment adopted an inheritance tax as 
a permanent, peace-time revenue meas- 
ure and under it takes and therefore 
destroys as much of the citizen’s capi- 
tal as it pleases as soon as he dies. 

Consider, next, the hold which the 
Federal Government has taken upon 
the very heart and life blood of in- 
dustry—power. 

Under the interstate commerce clause 
of the Constitution, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the right to exercise juris- 
diction over navigable streams, in order 
to keep navigation open. Under this 
power, the government asserts control 
over every water power development in 
the country, if the stream is navigable 
at its mouth or anywhere below the 
development. 

At the point where the power is de- 
veloped, the stream may be non-navig- 
able. In fact, the development may 
have not the slightest effect upon navi- 
gation below or at the mouth, perhaps 
miles and miles away ; yet, on the claim 
that it might have some effect, the 
government, whether the claim is true 
or not, regulates such developments to 
the minutest detail. 
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Since practically all streams capable 
of water power development do finally 
become navigable, if not before, then 
when they empty into the oceans or the 
lakes or the gulf, the government un- 
der this theory, asserts control over 
practically every water power develop- 
ment in the land. When this control 
has become complete, the government 
contemplates apportioning the power 
among the states. 

The government has for years exer- 
cised control over the railroads. This 
is proper as interstate transportation 
is one thing which, with the growth 
of the country, has overlapped state 
boundaries. But to railroad control, 
the government now adds the control 
of hydro-electric power, which is the 
life of a vast portion of our industry 
at present, and perhaps of all industry 
in the future. 

There must be those who believe that 
American institutions were builded 
wisely and soundly; that the American 
character and the American resources 
which were the proud products of the 
first century and a quarter of our gov- 
ernmental existence, reflected, in large 
measure at least, state fulfillment of 
state responsibilities. 

What must those who believe that 
think when they behold a Federal Gov- 
ernment which, in a short twelve years, 
has acquired the power to take as much 
of their earnings as it wants, while they 
live; and their property, if it wants, 
when they die; and which does both 
these things and now reaches out to 
grasp the force and energy which make 
the wheels of all industry turn and 
with this added to the control of trans- 
portation it already has, will hold 
within its hand not only the earnings 
and the property of the citizens, but the 
industrial life of the nation as well! 

And what of the individual’s per- 
sonal rights and freedom? For the 
destruction of State responsibility does 
more than destroy or imperil property 
rights. It destroys or imperils liberty 
and freedom too. Both of these things 
—property rights and personal rights 
—are dependent upon the state. They 
can only be safe when the state is free 
to fulfill its responsibility of local self- 
government guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. Neither is safe when control 
over them proceeds from a central 
source. 

The advocates of federal control 
over child labor are doing their part to 
strike down state responsibility. They 
will not trust the states to legislate 
fairly and humanely in this great field 
so clearly and so properly left to them 
by the Constitution. They seek to na- 
tionalize and standardize the control 


of the child. 
(Turn to page 532) 





Making Democracy Safe for the World 


Education and the Word “School” are Not 


By JUDSON T. JENNINGS 
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E have heard a great deal 


about making the world 
sate for democracy, but 
very little about making 


democracy safe for the world. And 
yet many great statesmen believe that 
democracy is still on trial, that the 
United States of America, the largest 
experiment in the democratic form of 
new to war- 


government, 1S still too 


g 
rant the drawing of any conclusions 
from its experience, and that the ideal 
form of government is a “benevolent 
despotism.” Most of the citizens of 
the United States do not subscribe to 
this opinion. They believe that no 
government can be permanently suc- 
cessful without the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that every citizen should 
have the right to give his consent or 
express his opinion by casting his bal- 
lot at the polls. 

If we believe then that democracy 
is the thing, we must draw the inevi- 
table that its 
pends upon the intelligence and educa- 
tion of the voters. Democracy cannot 
be made safe for this country or for 
the world until more generous provi- 
sions are made for the diffusion of 
knowledge among ail the people. It 
is this thought, more than any other, 


conclusion success de- 


that has brought about, especially 
since the World War, an increasing 
interest in adult education. In spite 


of our vaunted educational system, we 
have discovered that 68 per cent of our 
school children never get beyond the 
eighth grade. No one would claim 
that an eighth grade education is sufhi- 
cient to equip these young people for 
useful and happy lives or for the du- 
ties of citizenship. In those few brief 
years in school, they have merely ac- 
quired the tools by which education 
may be secured. The chief tool they 
have acquired is the ability to read, 
and with this alone they can go on 
with their education if given proper 
encouragement and if adequate facili- 
ties are provided, 

There is one idea connected with 
adult education that should be shouted 

until everyone 
This idea is that 


from the housetops 
hears and believes. 


the word education and the word 
school are not synonyms, but that edu- 
cation is a lifelong process. We are 


always learning and the schools mere- 
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ly give us a start and a box of tools. 
After we leave school our education 


is in our own hands. It is then a 
voluntary matter. Our education 
goes on whether we will it, or not. 


We learn from our companions, from 
the newspapers, from magazines, 
books and the theatre, and from all 
our experiences in life. The selection 
is a voluntary thing, however, and we 
learn much or little, useful things or 
useless, according to our tastes, our 
will power, and our opportunities. 
There are many agencies engaged 
in this work of adult education and 
their number is constantly increasing. 
They include evening schools, univer- 
sity extension classes, Y. M. C. A. 
classes, Knights of Columbus schools, 
continuation schools, correspondence 
schools and a host of others. Much 
of this work is poor, a large per cent 
of it is vocational, but still it can be 
said that a respectable proportion is 
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Synonyms 


AN Lisprary ASssoOcIATION 


worth while effort in general and cul- 
tural education. 

One of the newest agencies to enter 
the field is the American Public Li- 
brary. Libraries have for years been 
rendering educational service both to 
groups and individuals. Now, how- 
ever, they are beginning to study this 
phase of their work more seriously. 
They realize that books are fundamen- 
tal tools in education and that as cus- 
todians of books and organizers of 
public book service, librarians have a 
golden opportunity for service. They 
are proposing to render this service 
in three ways. 

The first step will be to encourage 
libraries to become centers of informa- 
tion regarding educational opportuni- 
ties open to grown people and to boys 
and girls who have left school. Each 
library would make an _ educational 
survey of its local district gathering 


complete information regarding all 
kinds of adult schools and classes. 


This information would be carefully 
arranged on cards, cross-indexed, and 
accompanied by the printed circular 
and announcements issued by the in- 
stitutions included in the survey. 
This survey and index would enable 
the library to answer the inquiries of 
men and women who are seeking op- 
portunities for further education. It 
would answer promptly such questions 
as: Where may I free in- 
struction in the English language? 
Where will I find classes in elemen- 
tary shop mechanics? What univer- 
sity extension courses are available? 
The index would show where such 
courses are given, the date and hour 
when classes are held, the cost, the con- 
ditions of admission, the name of the 
officer to whom inquiry should be ad- 
dressed, and all other pertinent facts 
that would be of interest to the pro- 
spective student. After the survey is 
completed and the library is ready to 
answer these questions the service 
should be widely advertised. In some 
of the larger cities annual bulletins 
would be distributed giving informa- 
tion regarding these classes. 
(Turn to page 533) 
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Improve the Citizenry to Improve Government 


Institutions Will Be No Better Than People Demand 


AKING the world safe for 

democracy requires first a 

democracy safe for the 

world. The single suc- 

cessful example of a world scale of a 
democracy safe for the world is Amer- 
ica. It is the single instance of a 
government wherein the equality of 
human rights and opportunity is rec- 
ognized as inalienable and is ascer- 
tained and enforced through and by 
courts and juries. The American Con- 
stitution is the single governmental 
scheme yet devised that has within it 
the possibility of a world safe for 
democracy in the hands of a democracy 
safe for the world. We must preserve 
it at all hazards if we shall continue 
to enjoy liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness and possess a country where 
equality of opportunity exists and is 
maintained, but we will not preserve it 
by departing from the beaten paths of 
construction blazed by its founders or 
entering into alliances whereby we 
shall undertake to maintain the integ- 
rity of any other form of government. 
Our form of government is antipodal 
alike to monarchy, soviets, class-gov- 
ernments of every kind, communes and 
pure democracies. Incidentally, every 
form of special class interest of privi- 
leged government is interested in ac- 
complishing the failure of our govern- 
ment. Nationalization of industry— 
a euphonious name for communism— 
is certain to ultimately end in anarchy 
and the destruction of liberty and of 
all equality of rights and opportunity. 
A deluding dream is the idea that 
under nationalization all will work but 
five hours a day. The fault that man 
cannot sustain himself by five hours’ 
work is God’s, not man’s. Man was 
not endowed with the physical strength 
of the horse, the fleetness of the deer 
or the intelligence of the Infinite. No 
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fallacy is so ruinous, vicious and fool- 
ish as that labor produces everything ; 
therefore, labor owns everything. If 
that be so, then the horse, the mule 
and the ox must own all there is, for 
theirs is the brawn that toils and pro- 
duces without mind. If the product of 
the brain is not to be denied and we 
take away the Moses, the Platos, the 
Edisons, the Marconis, the Justinians, 
the Lord Eldons, the John Marshalls, 
the Whitneys, the Stevensons, the Ful- 
tons and the Watts, we have savages 
garbed in fig leaves. Any scheme that 
proposes to give to manual effort the 
production will reduce all of organized 
society to a state of savagery if per- 
mitted to run its course. 

It is not my purpose to discuss polit- 
ical philosophy but rather to consider 
the fundamentals of government. Gov- 
ernment embraces a trinity of powers, 
the executive, the legislative and the 
judicial. Our form of government, ex- 
pressed through a written Constitution, 
is distinguished from all other forms 
in the separation of those powers and 
their lodgment in separate, independent 
individuals or bodies elective or ap- 
pointive. Our Constitution vests the 
executive, law enforcing power, in an 
elected president, the legislative, law 
making power in an elected congress, 
and the judicial, law interpreting 
power in the Supreme Court and in- 
ferior courts. None of the three 
may invade the province of any of 
the three except at the expense of our 
liberties. Our government is one, 
therefore, in which the foundation and 
all the corner stones thereof are law. 

Today we are in the midst of a 
social, political, industrial and_busi- 
ness readjustment and reorganization. 
There is a world unrest, a condition 
toward which we have been drifting— 
nay, rushing—in recent years. All 
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businesses and all professions have 
been made subservient to the unbridled 
commercialism of the age. Imputed 
dishonesty, cynical criticism and bitter 
denunciation of the courts and lawyers 
have become common and we have a 
clamor for recall of judges and court 
decisions, straining public confidence in 
the courts and lawyers, almost to the 
breaking point. Were I to define in one 
word the cause of the clamor against, 
and loss of confidence in the courts and 
lawyers I would say commercialism. 
And commercialism is at once auto- 
matically creative and automatically 
self-destroying. So long as human 
nature possesses a modicum of selfish- 
ness, so long as commercialism exists, 
so long will there be rise, decline and 
fall of nations and civilization. 
Statistically, condemnation of law- 
yers is without justification. They oc- 
cupy less cell space in corrective in- 
stitutions than any other class, pro- 
fession or economic unit. Courts are 
made from lawyers and a country 
without courts is a country without 
justice, a country of tyranny and ab- 
solutism, where might is right and 
where liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness do not exist. It is obvious that 
courts and lawyers are institutions for 
the benefit of society and that the 
maintenance of confidence in them’ by 
the public is necessary to the mainte- 
nance, aye, to the very existence of 
organized society. The lack of such 
confidence is a sign of governmental 
decline and a forerunner of disinteg- 
ration and anarchy. Courts, lawyers, 
law makers and law administrators will 
be little better than the demands of 
the average citizenry, hence vitalizing 
Kiwanis ideals is necessary if we 
would have only ethical and incor- 
ruptible lawyers and law-makers, only 
wise and just courts and executives. 














An air view showing the grounds of the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition in Philadel- 
phia. At the right is the Sesquicentennial Stadium. 
In the distance can be seen the illuminated Liberty 
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The center of the picture shows two of the 
the Pennsylvania 


Bell. 
magnificent exhibition palaces, 
Building, the Palace of Education and Social 
Economy, and the India Pavilion. At the left 
center is the Palace of Fine Arts and in the fore- 
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ground Camp Anthony Wayne, the United States 

Government. Palace of Machinery, Transportation, 

Mines and Metallurgy and part of the ship basin 
of the League Island Navy Yard 


October 1—Kiwanis Day at the Sesquicentennial 


By HERBERT J. TILY 


CHAIRMAN, SPECIAL KIWANIS SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMITTEE 


N cooperation with the manage- 
ment of the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition at Philadelphia and 
in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the Montreal Convention, 
October 1, 1926, has been designated 
as “Kiwanis Day” at the Exposition. 
Arrangements are being made and a 
program planned by the Special Ki- 
wanis Sesquicentennial Committee ap- 
pointed by International President 
Ralph A. Amerman including Frank 
E. Ballantyne, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Sigmund Spaeth, New York City, 
Merle E. Towner, Baltimore, Mary- 
land and Alex Vollmer, Atiantic City, 
New Jersey. 


Herbert J. Tily 
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The facilities of the exposition, the 
proximity of many clubs to Philadel- 
phia, and the desire of many Kiwa- 
nians to arrange their visit to the ex- 
position when they will be able to 
participate in this day are 
factors which point to a very success- 


special 


ful occasion. 

The committee has decided upon an 
evening dinner meeting at 6:30 P. M., 
at the Alpine Haus. This Alpine 
Haus, different from anything in 
America, is a large restaurant which 
with its surroundings, is a reproduc- 
tion of the mountain places and scen- 
ery in Upper Bavaria. It has a very 








picturesque stage for the speaking and 
musical entertainment. 

The special musical features and 
singing arranged by the committee with 
the codperation of the Sesquicentennial 
Committee on Music, and under the 
direction of Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
Chairman of the Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Committee on Music, singing by 
all Kiwanians, addresses and other 
features of a large inter-club meeting, 
all stimulate the imagination as to the 
possibility of this event. 

“Kiwanis Day” offers an added at- 
traction to the Exposition. It is 
planned to have this occasion close at 
an early hour so that Kiwanians will 
be able to visit all of the places of 
evening entertainment. 

Tickets for the dinner, at the nomi- 
nal charge of $1.00, should be pur- 
chased before 2:00 P. M. on “Kiwanis 
Day” at the Alpine Haus. Kiwanians 
should apply at that place on their 
arrival at the Grounds so as to give 
the restaurateurs opportunity to make 
adequate preparations. 

It has been my privilege, for the 
past eighteen months, to plan, with 
Philadelphia musicians, the entire 
musical program of the Sesquicenten- 
nial, and it is generally conceded to be 
the most complete presentation of 
music in all its forms that has ever 
been arranged for one event. We, 
therefore, have some resources at our 
command that can be utilized for 
October Ist in the way of entertain- 
ment. 

The Kiwanis Club of Philadelphia 
under the leadership and assistance of 
Dr. Clarence P. Franklin, President, 
are codperating in the arrangements 
and they are looking forward to the 
pleasure of being hosts to the many 
Kiwanians who will visit Philadelphia, 
“Kiwanis Day.” 

All visitors are charmed with the 
beautiful prospect that the buildings 
and grounds of the Exposition present 
and the wealth of exhibits displayed in 
the numerous structures that constitute 
the Exposition City. 

The site adjoins the League Island 
Navy Yard, and as that is also thrown 
open to the public as an important part 
of the Government’s exhibit, the area 
covered may be considered as 2000 
acres. All that a trained landscape 
architect could suggest has been done 
to make the grounds beautiful with 
shade trees, shrubbery, flower-beds, 
expansive lawns, fountains, statuary, 
lakes and lagoons. 

Five huge exhibition palaces, a large 
auditorium, a colossal stadium, a 170 
foot tower of light, some fifty buildings 
of varying sizes and architecture, and 
about 250 pavilions, booths and stands, 
compose the structural features of the 
scene that greets the visitor. 
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Within the larger palaces, where 
aisles take the place of streets, there 
have been erected numerous lesser edi- 
fices of great charm and variety in 
which exhibitors display their collec- 
tions, a number of the structures being 
typical of the country or state where 
the exhibits originated. 

The major buildings are the Palace 
of Liberal Arts and Manufactures with 
seven and three-quarters acres of ex- 
hibition space; the Palace of Foreign 
and Civic Exhibits and Agricultural 
Display with eight and one-half acres 
of space; the Palace of Education and 
Social Economy with two and one-half 
acres; Palace of Fine Arts, two acres 
of space, and Palace number 5, Govern- 
ment Exhibits, Machinery, Mines, 
Metallurgy and Transportation with 
seven and one-half acres. 

The special buildings erected by for- 
eign governments, state agencies, 
groups of industrial and other exhibi- 
tors, produce an effect of great variety 
and picturesqueness, and those erected 
by the state duplicating for the most 
part, some historical buildings. 

Exhibits from far-away lands not 
represented by their own buildings else- 
where in the grounds, and also those 
prepared by commercial organizations 
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and civic bodies throughout the coun- 
try, are housed in the Palace of Foreign 
and Civic Exhibits and Agricultural 
Display. 

Exhibits have been prepared in all 
parts of the United States and in a 
number of foreign lands for the Palace 
of Education and Social Economy. In 
addition to comprehensive exhibits of 
general educational activities there will 
be found displays relating to library 
economy and extension; hygiene and 
medicine ; public health and sanitation ; 
home economics; industrial problems 
and coéperative institutions ; insurance 
and finance ; religion and various socio- 
logical subjects. 

The big stadium accommodating 
100,000 and more in emergencies, is 
built of concrete and cost $3,000,000. 
It will remain as a permanent memorial 
of the Sesquicentennial celebration. 
Here are held the many sports events, 
pageants and other outdoor gatherings 
that will be an outstanding feature of 
the Exposition. 

This relates briefly what Kiwanians 
will see in connection with their visit 
on “Kiwanis Day” at the Exposition. 

It would be a fine achievement for 
clubs to arrange to have large delega- 
tions attend. 























A view of “High Street,” a reproduction of Market Street, Philadelphia, as it appeared in 1776, 














International Committee Appointments 
1926-27 


Committees of the Board of Trustees 


Executive 
Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Chon. 
Charles F. Adams, K. C., Calgary, Alberta 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
George E. Snell, Billings, Montana 


Finance 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska, Chn. 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois 


Standin g Committees 


{griculture 
Andrew W. Hopkins, Madison, Wisconsin, Chn. 
Peter W. Chichester, Frederick, Maryland 
lrank H. Jeter, Raleigh, North Carolina 
P. H. Ross, Tucson, Arizona 
Reyburn Rutledge, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Business Standards 
Dr. William B. Burnett, Vancouver, B. C., 
Lionel D. Edie, Bloomington, Indiana 
Sterling Lord, Burlington, Iowa 
Erskine Ramsey, Birmingham, Alabama 


Robert E. Waite, Little Rock, Arkansas 


Classification 
Robert J. Rendall, Jersey City, New Jersey, Chon. 
G. 8. Harmon, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
W. E. Pierce, Butte, Montana 
Carl P. Schwalb, Denver, Colorado 
Leon Schwarz, Mobile, Alabama 
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Convention Program 


George W. Zeigler, Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, Chn. 


Dr. W. J. Carrington, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
W. B. Fowler, Memphis, Tennessee 

T. H. Gowman, Seattle, Washington 

R. H. Jones, Jr., Atlanta, Georgia 


Good Will and Grievances 
Walter E. Harmon, Portland, Maine, Chn. 
C, Harold Fiske, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Oscar C. Hauge, Havre, Montana 
Clarence R. Pugh, Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
Harold P. Tompkins, Charleston, West Virginia 


Inter-Club Relations 
C. Harold Hippler, Canton Illinois, Chn. 
R. B. Hayes, Lexington, Kentucky 
H. Gordon Kenna, Columbia, South Carolina 
John C. Landis, Jr., Saint Joseph, Missouri 
John A. Mustard, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Kiwanis Education 
Frank C. Smith, Houston, Texas, Chn. 
L. W. Fifield, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
W. C. Radcliffe, Worcester, Massachusetts 
W. H. Reeder, Jr., Ogden, Utah 

Murry E. Thomas, Omaha, Nebraska 


Laws and Regulations 
John M. Grimm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Chn. 
Oscar Lungerhausen, Mount Clemens, Michigan 
Harry D. MacDonald, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Howard D. Matthews, Wheeling, West Virginia 
Paul R. Shaffer, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Music 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, New York, New York, Ch 
John P. Hillis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Foster C. Jones, Grove City, Pennsylvania 
Hugo Kirchhofer, Los Angeles, California 
D. M. Swarthout, Lawrence, Kansas 
Public Affairs—International 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland, Chn. 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, Alabama 
Henry J. Elliott, K. C., Montreal, Quebec 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 
Victor M. Johnson, Rockford, Illinois 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 
Public Affairs—Canada 
Harry W. Whitla, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Chn. 
Dr. Vaughan Black, Moosejaw, Saskatchewan 
Douglas Bremner, Montreal, Quebec 
Roy W. Cann, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
Arthur R. Ford, London, Ontario 
Public Affairs—United States 
John C. Pollock, Fargo, North Dakota, Cha. 
Doyle E. Carlton, Tampa, Florida 
J. L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 
J. H. Lowell, Caldwell, Idaho 
Walter S. Sugden, Sistersville, West Virginia 
Publicity 
Carter Glass, Jr., Lynchburg, Virginia, Chr. 
O. K. Armstrong, Gainesville, Florida 
Dan G. Bickers, Savannah, Georgia 
James E. Fischer, Indianapolis, Indiana 
A. H. Syverson, Spokane, Washington 
Under-Privileged Child 
Edwin E. Ellis, Buffalo, New York, Chn. 
Dr. Edgar Q. Bullock, Wilmington, Delaware 
Dr. C. C. Harrold, Macon, Georgia 
Daniel L. Miller, Providence, Rhode Island 
Dr. C. C. Tatham, Edmonton, Alberta 

















Attendance Contest 


Rosser J. Willis, Jr., St. Paul, Minnesota, Chn. 
Joseph E. Byrnes, Jacksonville, Florida 

Earl F. Drake, Phoenix, Arizona 

George E. May, Toronto, Ontario 

J. H. Petitin, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Efficiency Contest 


Frank L. Fox, Glendale, California, Chn. 
Charles H. Baker, Newark, New Jersey 
Charles U. Davis, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dr. A. 8S. Oliver, Benson, North Carolina 
Frank A. Parkinson, Enid, Oklahoma 
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Vocational Guidance and Placement 


Dr. George J. Fisher, New York, New York, Chn. 
Joseph Hanna, Joliet, Illinois 
Dr. Charles D. Mueller, Oakland, California 


Dr. E. V. Prior, Newark, Ohio 


E. N. Willis, Dallas, Texas 
International Convention Study 


Robert F. Frey, Ottawa, Ohio, Chn. 
W. O. Harris, San Bernardino, California 





Edward W. Schoenenberger, Chicago, Illinois 
United States-Canada W eek 

Douglas J. Scott, Chicago, Illinois, Chn. 

Dr. Burton D. Myers, Bloomington, Indiana 

J. Walter C. Taylor, Montreal, Quebec 


Kiwanis Observes Constitution Week 


(itizenship Stressed During Week of September 12-18, 1920 


OR the fifth time in the history 

of Kiwanis International all 

clubs in the United States will 

observe what is officially known 
as “Constitution Week.” The occasion 
will be commemorated. this year dur- 
ing the week of, September 12-18, 
which includes the anniversary date of 
the signing of the Constitution, Sep- 
tember 17, 1787. 

“Constitution Week” was first em- 
phasized by Kiwanis in 1922 after 
some study had been given to the 
necessity of all citizens having a more 
thorough understanding of the func- 
tions of the Constitution, its contents, 
and its progressive history since 1787. 
This study, together with the objec- 
tive of Kiwanis, “‘to secure a univer- 
sal exercise of the franchise in all 
elections” prompted action for the 
establishment of a concerted movement 
to have cities and communities become 
interested in knowing the Constitution. 

Each year since 1922 has shown an 
increase in educational activity on the 
part of clubs. By 1925 ‘Constitution 
Week” had so permanently recorded 
its good results that hundreds of clubs 
suggested that more time be given for 
the preparation of this week. The 
reason for this manifested itself in a 
united public opinion which Kiwanis 
sponsored. Community meetings, 
school congregations and other public 
gatherings all over the United States 
offered audiences eager to carry on 
their part as citizens. 

President Ralph A. Amerman has 
emphasized the need of further con- 
structive work by all clubs. In the 
observance this year Kiwanis will 
stress its citizenship policy which in- 
volves both a citizen’s duties and re- 





sponsibilities as a voter and as a repre- 
sentative of the political and govern- 
mental system of the United States. 
It is a job of education. 

It is this education for which Ki- 
wanis has been striving since the year 
1922, when “Constitution Week” was 
established. The program of the or- 
ganization has been summarized in the 
following objective: 

To promote an intelligent, aggres- 
sive and serviceable citizenship by: 

Emphasizing the need for adequate 
instruction in all schools as to funda- 
mental principles of government ; 

Vigorously combating destructive 
influences in national life; 

Extending our effort to secure a 
universal exercise of the franchise at 
all elections ; 

Creating a better individual under- 
standing of governmental problems to 
the end that Kiwanians may better as- 
sist in the development of a sound 
public opinion. 

As in the past all clubs in the 
United States have been supplied with 
a bulletin, prepared under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Public Affairs for 
the United States, which gives infor- 
mation and suggestions for ‘“Consti- 
tution Week.” With four years of de- 
velopment, the Committee on Public 
Affairs this year has been able to in- 
clude in this bulletin the experience 
of years of significant advancement. 
It has been found that the public 
school, the open forum, the industrial 
and labor organizations, and other 
civic groups are eager to work with 
clubs for instructive programs. 

“Constitution Week” suggestions in- 
dicate a wide educational field for Ki- 





wanians to work. Questions of immi- 
gration and race as they influence na- 
tional life, American patriotism in its 
true meaning, the creating of public 
opinion and the bringing about of a 
more active consciousness for state 
and national aftairs—all these are 
paramount in the bulletin. The church 
and the press are not forgotten. The 
Committee on Public Affairs urges 
that both aid during the week. It is 
suggested that the student, upon whose 
shoulders will fall the responsibilities 
and duties of government in several 
years, be asked to write essays on the 
Constitution; that oratorical 
say contests be held. 

Kiwanis clubs not limit them- 
selves to patriotic meetings of mem- 
bers alone. They go out into the com- 
munity and interest everyone in this 
observance. The efforts to bring about 
a national sentiment for the commem- 
oration of the signing of the Constitu- 
tion will in no way be limited; it will 
include every citizen and all the ele- 
ments in group and community life. 

“Constitution Week’ affords the 
opportunity of the citizen to think 
about and study the Constitution; it 
develops a national sentiment for 
understanding American ideals and 
progress. For this reason Kiwanis 
seeks to build good citizenship by em- 
phasizing the study of fundamental 
law as it is applied to this nation. 

The observance of “Constitution 
Week” this year will mark its impor- 
tance in the minds of both Kiwanians 
and the public since the united effort 
of all clubs in. the United States, to- 
gether with the interest of educational 
institutions, the church and the press 
to the commemoration, will bring 
achievement. 


and es- 


do 








The 1925 Efficiency Contest 


Kiwanis (lub of Spring field, ACassachusetts, Wins in the Gold Division 


Wirth A Foreworp BY THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


E are very glad to report 

that there was an increase of 

interest among the clubs in 
the Efficiency Contest for the year 
1925. 

For the year 1924 reports were sub- 
mitted from only twelve districts at 
the Saint Paul Convention, and only 
in two of these was a report submitted 
from each division in the contest. This 
year we had reports from twenty-five 
districts and in seven of these districts 
there were reports of excellence sub- 
mitted for each of the three divisions. 
This indeed was a rapid growth, and 
we believe that ail clubs are beginning 
to recognize the value of participation 
in the contest, and that the year 1926 
will show a further growth. 

Clubs which participate in this con- 
test find it a splendid opportunity for 
self-analysis—that it makes for a bet- 
ter-rounded program of activity—that 
it connects the club in a more vital way 
with its community. Kiwanis clubs 
everywhere are searching out the way 
to make themselves larger and more 
useful factors in relation to their com- 
munities and it is well that it is so, for 
Kiwanis has reached a period in its de- 
velopment when the program of the 
individual club must be linked up more 
definitely with the needs of its com- 
munity. 

Our clubs have learned by experi- 
ence that a good attendance on the part 
of the club is vital; that a diversified 
and strong program at the weekly 
meetings is essential; that committee 
activity is necessary ; that proper social 
activities and inter-club relations are 
required and that the club for its own 
sake should be properly related to its 
division, district and Kiwanis Inter- 
national. These are the requirements 
of the Efficiency Contest. In short, 
the aim of the Efficiency Contest is to 
create and maintain active, progres- 
sive, well-rounded service clubs, hav- 
ing in mind the basic, ultimate objec- 
tives of Kiwanis International. 

The purposes and program of the 
club must be carefully thought through 
and then followed. This last should 
be indelibly fixed in the thinking of 
every Kiwanis club in Canada and the 
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United States. It is a strong element 
of strength in a club and will attract 
and grip worth while men in the com- 
munity. 

One of the principal things which 
we kept in mind in the deliberations of 
our committee was the character of the 
work done by the club. Of course the 
giving of money for this purpose and 
that purpose was given consideration. 
While this was commendable and de- 
serves the approbation of all, we felt 
the thing that counted most was the 
personal interest, energy and enthusi- 
asm put back of an activity. The 
“check” service is only one way of 
manifesting Kiwanis interest. We do 
not mean to minimize the giving of 
money, nor can there be any substi- 
tute for it, but we should have the 
thought sunk deep in our conviction, 
that the contact of men, the grasping 
of the hand, the sympathetic personal 
presence, the influence that comes from 
a real contact and personal interest is 
the thing that wins the deservedly big 
place in the work of Kiwanis. This is 
the thing that counts most. It is the 
tie that binds the club to the com- 
munity and ties the community onto 
the club in a way that cannot be ac- 
complished by any other method. Not 
only does it mean more to the cause 
promoted, but incidentally it reacts in 
a splendid way in the enrichment of 
the lives of the Kiwanians who so give 
of themselves. An additional con- 
sideration was the civic leadership of 
the club in its locality. 

The increase in the number of clubs 
in the contest has made the grading of 
reports by the committee more diffi- 
cult. We have found it necessary to 
adhere strictly to the rules of the con- 
test and to consider the form of the 
report as well in reaching our conclu- 
sions. 

The winning report of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, in the Gold Division 
(consisting of clubs with 151 members 
or more) is printed below, yet there 
were other clubs aside from Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, winning second and third 
places respectively, which deserve 
special commendation and had splendid 
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reports which could not be considered 
for the award owing to some lack of 
compliance with one of the eligibility 
rules or the form of the report. In 
this division Vancouver, B. C., Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Evansville, Indiana, 
Oakland City, California and Daven- 
port, Iowa, all had reports of a high 
order. Vancouver especially had an 
outstanding report. 

In the Silver Division the Spokane, 
Washington and Edmonton, Alberta, 
reports were exceptionally good, but 
had to be disqualified for similar rea- 
sons. Jersey City, New Jersey was 
awarded first place in this division and 
Lewistown, Montana in the Blue Di- 
vision. 

The committee did not desire to be 
technical in its rulings, but in the field 
of hot competition, it was necessary 
to enforce the rules as given in order 
not to work any injustice to a club 
which had strictly complied with them. 
The rules are not mere formalities, but 
have the end in view of reflecting the 
life and activity of the clubs and are 
intended as a guide to them in outlining 
their reports. In competition between 
clubs there must be some common 
basis of grading. It not only makes 
the task of the committee easier and 
the reports more nearly standardized 
as to form, but it assures a conclusion 
which will be fair and equitable to the 
clubs in passing upon the merits of 
their work as embodied in the report. 

Kiwanians must be alive to their 
possibilities and their responsibilities 
as well. The Efficiency Contest seeks 
to help the club to find itself. It is 
worthy of the support and coéperation 
of every Kiwanis club, not as an end 
in itself but as a means to a most de- 
sirable end. It seeks to stabilize. It 
assists a club—not only to become, but 
to continue to be an active, vigorous 
service club. 


Horace W. McDavip, Chairman 
S. M. Coox 

A. E. Pickarp 

ARNOLD RIpPE 

Dr. T. O. PERRIN 

Special Committee on Efficiency 
Contest for 1925. 




















HE Kiwanis Club of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, is pleased 


to submit herewith its Effi- 
ciency Report covering the period 


from January 1, 1925 to December 
31, 1925. This is in accordance with 
the program as laid down by the 
Committee on Efficiency Contest. 

The Springfield club, one of the 
oldest in New England, celebrated its 
ninth birthday on January 7. We 
have no hesitation in saying that no 
service club in New England has a 
more enviable record or reputation. 
It has been the outstanding club in 
service to the community, and its ac- 
tivities have at all times been given 
prominent publicity. 

The outstanding policy of our club 
has been “Service,” in accordance 
with our motto “We Build.” Our 
membership has been of the highest 
quality, as indorsed by our low per- 
centage of membership turnover. 
The stressing of fellowship has given 
us inspiration, and the inspiration 
has resulted in devoted service to the 
under-privileged child in particular. 

We have made real efforts, and 
have been most successful this past 
year, in striving for and obtaining 
that codperation between the farmer 
and the city man which International 
has been so anxious to further. 

The truest measure of the efficiency 
and success of any Kiwanis club is in 
what it has accomplished for the com- 
munity in which it is located; and so, 
without further remarks, it is our 
pleasure to submit for your judgment 
a report of the activities actually ac- 
complished during the period of the 
contest, and in accordance with the 
rules set forth. 


I. Pusric AFFAIRS 

The public activities of this club 
during the past year have been rath- 
er diversified to conform to the Ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis International. 
They have been spread out over the 
entire year, and have been of a nature 
calculated to do the most good. 

In January our club was honored 
by having one of the first ten chil- 
dren entered in the new Shriners’ 
Hospital (located in Springfield) 
known as “Kiwanis Child.” This boy 
was considered a special charge of the 
Kiwanis club, and his progress was 
watched by the entire club; and upon 
being discharged as cured, he was pro- 
vided with a complete outfit. 

At the opening of the Shriners’ 
Hospital for Crippled Children (on 
February 21) the Kiwanis club fur- 
nished toys for the four playrooms, 
including dolls, mechanical toys, etc., 
at a cost of over $100.00. 

Through our Committee on Trans- 
portation we offered to the five Spring- 
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field hospitals free transportation of 

needy cases, a notice being sent to 

each superintendent. 

In February (during Boy Scout 
Anniversary Week) a Kiwanis Boy 
Scout troop was formed at the Chest- 
nut Street Junior High School. All 
officers of the troop and troop com- 
mittee are Kiwanians. There are 
twenty-four members at present in the 
troop, and a large number of appli- 
cants. This work was carried on 
throughout the entire year. 

On May 13, the club voted to give 
a swimming pool, with equipment, to 
the Springfield Boys’ Club for the 
new annex to their present building. 
The cost of the pool to be $14,- 
000.00; $4,000.00 of which has been 
pledged by four good Kiwanians, the 
balance to be paid within three years. 

In June the club built a large ad- 
dition, including piazza, cook’s room, 
etc., to Kiwanis Hall at Camp Sher- 
man (Boy Scout Camp at Brimfield). 
The work was practically completed 
by club members in one day, at a net 
cost of about $500.00. 

Upon completion of building an ad- 
dition to the Boy Scout Camp, a set 
of dishes and a complete kitchen out- 
fit was donated by our club, at a cost 
of about $75.00. 

In October a scholarship of $125.00 
was given by the club to a boy work- 
ing his way through Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

The Kiwanis club has taken part in 
numerous local athletic tournaments: 

1. Formed a volley ball team, and 

entered tournament for various 
city clubs, featured by Y. M. 
C..A. 

2. Formed a team and conducted 
a bowling contest between vari- 
ous civic clubs. 

3. Formed a baseball team, play- 
ing Worcester Kiwanis club, 
and a number of local teams on 
the city diamonds. 

A glee club of about thirty mem- 
bers has been developed from our 
club, and have made two public ap- 
pearances. 

During the year the Kiwanis out- 
door publicity boards have been dis- 
continued, with a net profit of $830.00 
for 1925. These advertising boards 
have been used for three years, and 
have provided a profit of nearly $1,- 
900.00. 

The Committee on Child Welfare 
provided a means for one needy boy 
to go to the Y. M. C. A. summer 
camp. 

Placed a Kiwanis sign on building 
at Camp Norwich, Y. M. C. A. camp, 
which was built by the Kiwanis club 
about three years ago. 

Through the Committee on Child 
Welfare, have completely outfitted 
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two needy children who have been 
brought to our attention by the school 


“nurses. 


Twenty-five dollars as a cash prize 
was offered in a contest to secure an 
emblem for the Hampden County 
Improvement League. This caused 
considerable local interest, and was 
a county-wide competition. 

A die and medals, costing $95.00 
was provided for the Hampden Coun- 
ty Improvement League to be. award- 
ed as prizes in the boys’ and girls’ 
groups. These are in line with the 
policy of encouraging country and 
city cooperation and will probably be 
continued as a yearly program. 

During the Community Chest drive 
the entire membership of the club took 
a very active part forming a special 
group known as the Kiwanis Division. 
The drive was brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, under the leadership 
of President Kaynor, who was chair- 
man of the Community Chest drive. 

On September 19 and 20 automo- 
bile transportation was provided for 
the governors and their staffs to the 
Eastern States Exposition. 

In connection with the Chamber of 
Commerce, a committee was formed 
to carry out the National Apple Week 
program. All members on this com- 
mittee, (including Chamber of Com- 
merce members) were Kiwanians ex- 
cept one. 

On December 16, Springfield was 
announced as winner in the State of 
Massachusetts, and a cup was pre- 
sented to this city by state officials 
and received by the mayor at our regu- 
lar noon luncheon. 

It has subsequently been announced 
that Springfield has been awarded 
winner in the national contest for ci- 
ties between one hundred thousand 
and three hundred thousand; and the 
award will be made at some future 
Kiwanis meeting. 

December 4, the Annual Kiwanis 
Charity Ball was held with a net 
profit of $920.00, which goes to the 
Christmas Child Welfare fund. 

December 16, the regular noon 
luncheon took the form of a poverty 
lunch, at which 50% of our luncheon 
costs went to the Springfield Union 
Santa Claus Fund, a total of $78.00. 

December 17, the Annual Christ- 
mas Child Welfare Party, which was 
larger than ever before, was conduct- 
ed during the day; at which 407 needy 
boys and girls, selected by the school 
nurses, were provided with the follow- 
ing: 407 pairs of shoes; 838 union 
suits; 782 pairs of stockings; at a 
net cost of $1,882.21. 

On December 18 President Kaynor 
presented the medals, won by boys 
and girls of Hampden County Im- 

(Turn to page 527) 
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Tommy was by way of being a newspaper man. When 
a chap has once the smell of printer’s ink in his system he 
is useless for any worth while occupation. Tommy had 
been with one conservative old paper for many, many 
years. Then he was offered a job with a rival paper 
Loyalty held him for a long time, but the offer rose and 
rose till it reached a sum no man could resist so he went 
to a lawyer and had an iron-bound contract drawn. 

This contract guaranteed him absolute control of the 
editorial policy of the paper. Be it said for Tommy, that 
while the sheet had been losing over a thousand dollars a 
week, Tommy took it out of the red and put it as far into 
the black as it had been on the wrong side. 

Then came trouble. The big boss in another city began 
to send editorials which Tommy did not like. According 
to the terms of his contract he did not publish them. This 
happened several times. One day Tommy was discharged 
out of hand. He was glad of it, I guess, for he had been 
unhappy in his job swimming against the current. 

Now he was all set. His contract had a couple of years 
to run. He would be paid his handsome salary for that 
time with nothing to do but go out to the country club 
and beat a gutta percha ball all over a cow pasture. He 
had a lot of important reading and sleeping to be done 
too and felt that in two years he could catch up with these. 
For the first time in his life he was a gentleman of leisure 
able to “leis” to his heart’s content. 

He rose late, of course, and read his paper in bed. He 
went out into the yard and watched a worm. He had seen 
lots of worms, all of which seemed to be going some place, 
and had always wondered where they were going. Now 
he had the leisure to find out. He planted some morning 
glories and mowed the lawn. 

Then he went down town to call on some of the boys 
in the Kiwanis club whose acquaintance he had never 
found time to cultivate. He found them all so busy that 
he realized his call was not timely. It took him a couple 
of weeks to understand that there is proper time to pay a 
social call on a business man. 

Then he oiled up the old clubs and went out to the golf 
club. He played every day for a week. The only people 
who played at the club in the forenoons were men so old 
their joints creaked and a set of young cubs whose only 
claim to fame was that they were papa’s son. 

Then he turned to his books. A man who has led a 
busy life cannot read more than a couple of hours a day 
without wanting to get out and go somewhere to pull 
something. He got around to the place where he argued 
with his wife. The kids began to irritate him. He wanted 
to go. There he was; all dressed up and no place to go! 

At last he made up his mind. He had loafed for two 
months and simply could not endure it any longer. He 
visited the lawyer who drew his nice air-tight contract and 
had a consultation with him. The result was that the 
lawyer drew an agreement which the newspaper man 
signed. He was permitted to go to work for any one he 


cared to, but whatever money he earned was to go to the 
newspaper man who was still paying him his nice salary. 

Tommy found himself a job selling bonds. Now he is 
as happy as the proverbial clam although every cent of 
money he earns is sent to the newspaper man on whose 
salary roll he still is. 

Tommy made a big discovery. He found he was hap- 
pier working for nothing than loafing on a fat pay enve- 
lope. In common with most of us, Tommy felt that true 
happiness meant having enough money to forget toil and 
be able to play. There is no greater mistake in life than 
to think that leisure means happiness. 

The only true happiness in life must be gotten out of 
work. The only place a man can experience joy and pride 


of accomplishment is in doing sometliing creative. It may 
be painting a picture or excavating a sewer. It may be 
writing a poem or selling a piece of real estate. It may 


be curing a sick man or embalming a dead one. But every 
man must have his work in life and out of the joy of this 
work he must find happiness. 

We envy the millionaire in his big limousine, his pri- 
vate car, his yacht, and cry to ourselves as we see him 
pass “Lucky stiff!” when in reality we are twice as happy 
as he is. 

Where we make our mistake is in making a task out of 
our jobs. We work too hard at them. We feel that the 
works would not go on without our personal attention to 
every detail. Some Kiwanis philosopher has said “The 
man who cannot leave his work has a job too big for him,” 
and there is a lot of truth in it. 

We are all poorly tied bundles of egotism and conceit. 
It takes a month in the hospital or something of that sort 
to give us.a true perspective on our unimportance in the 
world and in our own business. The best bet is to begin 
to slip the load to other shoulders; to take longer vaca- 
tions, to leave work earlier in the afternoon, to catch joy 
on the fly and keep physically fit so we can leap high for it. 

The crocus, the narcissus, the hyacynths are gone for 
this year. Something may happen before next spring. 
The large majority of people are dead, you know, and we 
may never see another spring. If we neglected to stop 
long enough to sniff the fragrance of them this spring we 
may not have another chance. I am going to waste a lot 
of time around the dahlias, the cosmos and the asters this 
fall. A lot more than I usually do for the time for taking 
tarts is when they are passing. 

There is one important thing missing in this absolutely 
authentic story. It is worrying me and I fear it may 
worry you, too. I totally neglected to ask Tommy where 
that worm was going! I too, have seen those little green 
worms humping themselves along. Like Tommy I have 
thought “Quo Vadis Mister Worm?’ But I have never 
stopped long enough to find out. I am not going to ask 
Tommy, however. I am going to catch me a worm on my 
own hook! You have more fun working for nothing than 
loafing with a pocket full of money. 
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Perry Patterson — Friend, Leader, Prophet 


HROUGH the death of Past President Patter- 
son the world is the poorer, his profession is 
deprived of one of its preeminent men, Kiwanis 
may no longer have the counsel of one of its 
wisest and most inspiring counsellors, his family has lost 
a husband and father of highest character, and I cannot 
but think of my personal loss in that it will never again be 
my privilege to spend hours as I have in the past with one 
who welcomed me so genially and yet inspiringly into the 
very holy of holies of his life. 

Indirectly I learned much concerning Perry Patterson 
during his presidency of Kiwanis through my friend, Sam 
Cummings, ‘who, because of former association, often 
chatted with me about the problems and successes of those 
days of reorganization in Kiwanis. 

I well remember Perry’s kindly words spoken to me 
after I had accepted the secretaryship, in which he ex- 
pressed confidence that I was qualified for the work and 
hastened to share with me the vision which he had of the 
developing organization and its future. 

The memory of Perry Patterson that will abide with me 
through all time is the remembrance of the fellowship 
which I enjoyed with him through long visits at the time 
he first went to Johns Hopkins Hospital for treatment in 
the beginning battle with the dread disease which finally 
took him from us. Not so ill but that he could chat at 
will and yet relieved of the professional responsibilities 
that always demanded his time when at his office in Chi- 
cago, he opened his heart to me concerning those inner 
aspirations and hopes and faiths which we too infrequently 
share with others in the rush and demands of modern life. 

It has been my privilege to know many men of choice 
moral and spiritual character, but I never have had fel- 
lowship with one who had a more abiding faith in the 
moral and spiritual values of life and a richer practical 
life inspired by and consistent with such a faith, than did 
Perry Patterson. 

When he returned to Chicago from the hospital in Bal- 
timore, I recall going out to see him at his beautiful new 
home in Highland Park. He then knew that final victory 
over his malady was not very probable, but nevertheless 
he was rejoicing in his new home as though he were as- 
sured of many years of enjoyment there with his family. 
Typical throughout his illness has been this same spirit 
of joy and hopefulness in spite of the assured threat of 
disease. 

Because of his long service as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Laws and Regulations it was my privilege to con- 
fer many times with him before the annual conventions in 
regard to amendments to the Constitution. Especially do 
I recall the large amount of time and thought he gave 
prior to the Toronto Convention to working out the bet- 





ter provisions for membership including that for reserve 
membership, one of the significant and unique member- 
ship provisions of our organization. It was likewise my 
privilege to work with him in connection with the Consti- 
tutional Convention and especially as Chairman of the 
Drafting Committee. One outstanding incident occurred 
at a meeting of the Constitutional Convention when the 
statement of the objects of the organization were con- 
sidered. Some who might have been expected to urge 
what is now the first provision were fearful lest it lead 
some to form wrong conceptions concerning the organiza- 
tion. Perry at once defended the inclusion of the article 
as fundamental to Kiwanis, and certainly his influence 
helped to write into our Constitution the significant words, 
“To give primacy to the human and spiritual rather than 
to the material values of life.” 

The doors of his office and of his heart were always 
open to a friend and especially to a Kiwanis leader. How- 
ever pressing his professional duties, however handicapped 
by the insidious attacks of disease, he was ever ready to 
give a joyous and sympathetic warmhearted welcome and 
gave generously of his large fund of counsel and inspira- 
tion. A beautiful tribute was once paid a friend of mine 
of whom it was said, “He was never too tired to be in- 
spirational.” So it was with Perry. One always left him 
with new courage and purpose. 

All who knew Perry Patterson felt him to be a real 
friend. His warm genial personality drew men to him 
and inspired confidence and trust. He was certainly a 
constructive leader and no one can fully estimate the in- 
fluence of his life and thought upon Kiwanis through his 
vision and constructive leadership. He was the prophet 
with a clear vision of the future and with the courage, 
faith and righteousness to help realize the “new Jerusa- 
lem” of his visions. His emphasis of the moral and spirit- 
ual was not simply in theory but in practical life, not 
only in personal and home life but in professional prac- 
tice. Not as one cloistered apart from the world but as 
one in the midst of life and in his daily work he walked 
with God and enjoyed the promised ‘‘abundant life.” Of 
him it could be truly said, as Phillip Brooks said of his 
great Master, he “was not primarily the Deed-Doer nor 
the Word-Sayer. He was the Life-Giver. He made men 
live.” 

Upon those of us who remain and upon Kiwanis leaders 
of all the years to come, may there fall the mantle of 
Perry Patterson—friend, leader, prophet. 


Serco iron, 
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Attendance 


Methods of getting members of Kiwanis clubs to at- 
tend the meetings with regularity is a problem in every 
club. At every conference in International conventions, 
at every discussion of Kiwanis at district conventions and 
at every meeting of the Board in clubs, this question 
comes up. 

No club can function without a full attendance. No 
club can succeed if attendance is irregular. To have a 
club which will work with purpose and enthusiasm it is 
necessary that the full membership attend the meetings, 
and catch the enthusiasm there generated. 

The day that Kiwanis so generally adopted the plan 
“miss four meetings and you are out,” the organization 
was saved, to a large extent. That there is a better at- 
tendance at Kiwanis meetings than at those organizations 
not working under this rule can not be gainsaid. 

A certain class of membership in Kiwanis is lukewarm. 
The problem is to increase the Kiwanis temperature of 
this membership to fever heat. Over and over again the 
question is asked in conference and Board meeting, ““How 
can we get our members to attend ?” 

Have we not discussed that problem long enough from 
that viewpoint? Would it not be to the advantage of 
both club and membership if the problem were turned 
around and if the Board and the officers of each club, in- 
stead of asking the question of the membership, should 
ask a few questions of themselves? 

Why not try discussing, “Why should the members of 
this Kiwanis club attend?” Why not ask what the club 
offers in the way of programs of interest, in Kiwanis 
education, in good work, in ladies’ nights, in good speakers 
on timely topics ? 

Does your club offer programs likely to interest men of 
the high type of Kiwanians? Does the program committee 
produce a real constructive program which is thought 
through with reference to consecutiveness and with due 
consideration to its proportions of entertainment and in- 
struction ? 

There is a venerable story of a village idiot who found 
a strayed mule for which fifty dollars reward was offered. 
The other villagers were amazed that this addle-pate had 
found the animal for which they had all searched in vain. 
At the village post office he was asked to explain how he 
had found the mule. He said “Why, I just wondered if 
I were a mule where I would go, and I went there and 
there he was.” Simple line of reasoning, wasn’t it ? 

If members of the Board, the President and the Pro- 
gram Committee chairman followed the same line of rea- 
soning they would put themselves in the place of the 
average lukewarm Kiwanian and ask what they would 
like. Then they would put on programs of this character 
and find the missing Kiwanians, like the missing mule, 
right there! 

We cannot hope to have the better type of busy business 
and professional men attend the meetings of Kiwanis if 


the program is a hastily arranged affair with poor speakers 
on untimely and uninteresting topics. Time is valuable 
and not to be wasted. Lukewarm members are simply 
those whose interest has not been caught. The chances 
are equal that the fault is with the club officials and not 
with the members. 

At least it is well that every club take stock and reverse 
the usual procedure and try on themselves the question, 
‘Why should men attend the meetings of this club?” 


*¢ De 


It ts quality and not quantity which counts. 
A centipede has a thousand legs but Ziegfeld 
never hires one for the Follies. 


*¢ De 


The Farmer 


In the United States the newspapers are filled with the 
reports of various governmental attempts to relieve the 
farmer. In Canada the whole country has wakened to the 
fact that upon the farmer depends the prosperity of the 
nation and they too are looking forward on the farmer 
question. 

Pioneer in the movement for better relations and a bet- 
ter understanding between the farmer and the city man, 
Kiwanis must bear down hard on this objective of the 
organization. 

There have been other movements to help farmers. All 
of them had either a political or a selfish aspect until 
Kiwanis came into the field. We have no sovereign pana- 
cea for the ills of the farmer. We have no pet theory for 
his emancipation. All we are striving for is a better 
understanding between him and the city man, that under- 
standing each other, they can help each other. 

You cannot help a farmer by making speeches to him. 
At every school house and country store the farmer is 
talked to death by politicians who forget him the moment 
the election is over until such time as they again need his 
vote. 

You cannot help the farmer by feeding him. The one 
thing the farmer has as consolation for his lot in life is the 
fact that his well filled smoke house and pantry contain 
food of a quantity and quality with which no city restau- 
rant can compete. 

Let us try and reverse the matter and hold friendly 
meetings where the farmer may do the speechmaking! 
Let him speak right out in meeting and tell us his troubles, 
instead of listening to us who so little understand his 
problems. Having given him a hearing, let us do some- 
thing about it. Mark Twain said that there was an awful 
lot of talk about the weather but nobody ever seemed to 
do anything about it. What is true of the weather is 
true about our friends the farmers. There is a lot of talk 
about the farmer and his problems but no one ever seems 
to do anything about it. 
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The Kiwanis club which will gather around its board 
the farmers of its neighborhood and get from them their 
local problems and then set in motion the wheels which 
will correct their difficulties will do more to establish 
friendly relations between farmer and city man than all 
the talk that has ever been made on the subject. 

About thirty-five per cent of our population are farmers. 
On this thirty-five per cent depends the food supply of 
the other sixty-five per cent. This is an economic situa- 
tion which demands that the thirty-five per cent be ade- 
quately compensated for their products and at the same 
time have the conditions under which they work made as 
pleasant as possible. Kiwanis can have no higher ideal 
than to help consummate this desirable condition. 


8 De 


The wise man called upon to mourn over a dead mule 
stands in front, not behind the brute. 


8 D 


Age 

That man who thinks that age is a tyrant who forbids 
all the pleasures of youth on penalty of death has the 
spiritual insight of a dead cat fish. 

Age is the ripening time. Age is the time of life when, 
shorn of most of the foolishness of youth, we sit in con- 
templation of the uselessness of most of the things which 
worried us in our early years. Age is the time of life’s 
ripening into full color, full flavor and full perfume. 
That this inevitably precedes decay by only a short time 
is immaterial. 

“Old men for council, young men for war” is a saying 
originating from the fact that only young men think that 
real big things can be accomplished by fighting. Old men 
know that progress is made around the friendly council 
table. Around the council table maturity finds its ripened 
philosophy bearing fruit in accomplishment. 

Flaming youth has its appeal, and now and then a Ki- 
wanis club answers the call of youth and elects to its 


official line men of few years and much ambition. All 
well enough. No thoughtful person would object. But 


in such cases it is well that the official family of this club 
have as a balance wheel to this youthful impetuosity and 
enthusiasm, a few older men whose Kiwanis philosophy 
has ripened and softened under the experience of several 
cold winters and hot summers of Kiwanis experience. 


8 De 


Love can not live on the remnants of our time and the 
by-products of our personality. What is your batting 
average at home? 


8 De 
Kiwants et al 


Two ministers of different denominations enlisted as 
chaplains in the great war, Together they went to the 
front with their regiments and did their duty to their 
Master as they saw it. Before leaving home they had not 
been particularly friendly, each being hidebound in his 
own denomination. 

When the war was over they returned to this country 
on the same ship. On the deck one of them told the other 
that he hoped their relations would be more friendly now 
that the great war had taught them that there were bigger 
and better things in the world than mere denominations. 
He finished his offer of friendship with the word, “We are 
both serving the same Master.” “Yes”, said the other 
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minister, “we are both serving the same Master. You in 
your way and I in His.” 

There was a time and not so long ago that the various 
service clubs in the United States and Canada had some- 
what the same feeling toward each other that the one of 
these two ministers had. They felt that the other club 
was doing something, of course, but in a very poor sort of 
way, not in any sense comparable with the way they were 
doing it. 


+8 De 


Another landmark of literature gone! How can the 
flapper of today rush off to the barber shop or the mat- 
tress factory and have her long curls ruthlessly shorn that 
she may sell the har and pay off the mortgage just fall- 
ing due on the old home place? 


GD 


(‘o0peration 


Heaven be thanked, it is now generally recognized by 
the leaders of all service clubs that we are each working 
for the same big objective, which is civic betterment. No 
longer do we feel that our own particular brand of service 
is the only brand worth thinking about. We now work 
in unison and in cooperation, striving not to duplicate 
each the work of the other, but to do, all of us, good 
work. The rivalry is that of “who can best work and 
best agree.” 

In most cities where there are more than one of these 
clubs, the presidents meet each week at luncheon, frankly 
discussing with each other the work they are doing to 
avoid duplication. They speak of the calls which are 
being made on all clubs to get behind various 
movements. Here can be worked out these projects and 
the combined knowledge and wisdom of all the clubs be 
put to the task of thrashing the wheat out of the chaff and 
deciding which is worthless and which worth while. 

Cooperation does not mean with club members alone. It 
means with all disinterested movements to improve the 
town and make it a better place in which to live and rear 
little children. Forums of club presidents are to be en- 
couraged in every city to the end that we work in harmony 
not only with each other but with those whose eyes are 
lifted to the same high ideals which have ever inspired 
Kiwanis. 


service 


+ De 
Positive anything is better than negative nothing. 
«<¢ De 


Idlen CSS 


Who doesn’t stop at the top of a long hill to allow the 
Some of the best thoughts we ever have, 
More than one man 


engine to cool ? 
come when we seem to be most idle. 
has determined on a successful business change while sit- 
ting in seeming idleness waiting for a fish to bite. 

To pause to look back and then forward, often in- 
creases speed rather than causes delay! We run past more 
really good things than we catch up with. It was a baker 
idling at the zoo who first made animal crackers and got 
rich on them before his competitors woke up. 

There is not only joy in inter-club and local meetings 
of Kiwanis but often inspiration which, when crystallized 
into action, is profit producing. 








The Association of Amateur Art Clubs 





HE Association of Amateur Art 
Clubs was launched at Chicago, 
February 9, 1924. Samuel Fleish- 
er, the noted philanthropist and found- 
er of the Graphic Sketch Club of 
Philadelphia, was present at the initial 
meeting and was offered the presidency, 
but declined and was made honorary 
president. 
The Association 


of Amateur Art 


By ARTHUR J. TODD, Presipent 


Clubs is the outgrowth of suc- 
cessful movements in_ several 
cities in this country promoting 
graphic art as an avocation for 
business men. Prominent per- 
sons in the art world have repeat- 


edly suggested 
that the ama- 
teur art clubs 
established in 
Chicago, Mi|l- 
waukee and 
other cities 


should be dupli- 
cated all over 
the country. 
The remarkable 
results flowing 
from the work 
of these groups of 
business men, stud- 
ents of painting, 
indicate that all that 
is needed to bring 
the same benefits to business people 
all over the country is a campaign of 
suggestion and codperation. 

This association expects to aid in the 
formation of many clubs of business 





people, women as well as men, for the 
study of graphic arts in general and the 
acquirement of ability to draw and 
paint. 

It will serve as a clearing house of 
information for the successful opera- 





tion of such clubs and will distribute 
appropriate, stimulating literature. It 
will extend its help and advice to those 
who live at a distance from art in- 

(Turn to page 
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Business Men’s Art Club of Chicago 


HE growth of the Business 
Men’s Art Club in a compara- 
tively short time appears surpris- 
ing until the spirit of the organization 
and the purposes of its members are 
understood. The club is the realization 
of artistic desires ; the embodiment of a 
unity of thought and action of a group 
of men in various lines of business. 
Since its organization in 1920 by a 
small number of business men who 
were studying art for recreation, the 
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By OSCAR M. LUMBY, Presipen1 


club has developed until it now | 
occupies a prominent place in the | 
cultural life of our community. | 
In it men of like tastes share an |} 
opportunity to develop a greater | 
appreciation for art and to study 
with a congenial company of kin- 
dred spirits. 

The manufacturing industry, 
mechanical arts, commerce in all 
its phases, law, medicine, litera- 
ture, science are all represented in 
the enlightening list. In it 
is the name of one of the 
world’s greatest scientists 
who finds restful relaxa- 
tion in painting ; that of the 
head of a great and nation- 
ally known mail order 
house, a member whose pic-_} 
tures are familiar at the | 
annual art exhibits, the | 
name of the busy secretary 
of a big metropolitan tele- E. 
phone system, who inspires 
by his art work and his spirit. It 
is a list of busy men who find 
restful joy in art, lawyers, physi- 
cians, chemists, architects, editors, 
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craftsmen in mechanical arts, mer- 
chants, brokers, realtors and other busi- 
ness men who appreciate the privilege 


(Turn to page 533) 
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Pacific-Northwest 
The Kiwanis club at 
the Panhandle of Idaho, received its char- 
ter on July 26 from Lieutenant Governor 
A. H. Syverson of Spokane. The address 
of the evening was made by Past District 
Governor C. C. Lantry. All of the clubs 
of Division V were represented by groups 
of Kiwanians. This club is located in the 
home of the University of Idaho and prom- 
ises to be one of the most active units. 


new Moscow, in 


During the week of August 16, “District 
Inter-Club Week” was held. Special speak- 
ers at these meetings emphasized the value 
of attendance at the district convention at 
Eugene. Each year this synchronized meet- 
ing of the clubs has aroused added enthu- 
siasm. the summer the 
popular plan was to meet for a picnic din- 
ner, with each club producing some feature 
of the program. 


During season 


“Inter-club Relations’ seemed to be the 
slogan in the arrangements made by the 
groups for “All Kiwanis Night.” The June 
reports of the clubs show practically 100 
per cent coOperation with International in 
this and few of the clubs 
met by themselves. Some of the meetings 


program very 


Members of the Streator, Illinois, High School band were provided with instruments and uniforms by the Kiwanis club, 
ance was on the occasion of the divisional conference held in that city. 
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were attended by delegations from eight 


and ten other clubs. 


Governor Kenneth 
with the way his 
functioning and the district 
delegates will listen to 


standing reports of broad accomplishments. 


is pleased 
are 
convention 


Ferguson 
district committees 


some most out- 


ey 


Alabama 


The Alabama District Convention 
be held at Tuscaloosa, October 28 and 29. 


will 


Two of the major entertainment features 
will be the banquet the 
Annual Home-coming at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama attended by the con- 
vention delegates. 
ball game between the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and the University of Alabama on 
afford an entertainment 
feature for all who wish to stay over. 


governor's and 


Dance 


Home-coming Day foot- 


October 30 will 


¥ Ke co 


Carolinas 
Plans are being made for the sixth an- 
nual convention of the Carolinas District, 
which takes place at Charleston, South 
Carolina, November-11 and 12. _ Indica- 


the 
Several 


that this, convention will be 
held in the 
of the nearby clubs are planning to have 
their entire membership present. 

A large number of clubs held inter-club 
meetings during the months of July and 
August. Before the year closes it is hoped 
that every club in the Carolinas will have 
participated in an inter-club meeting. 

District Felix Harvey, Jr. 
took a two weeks’ trip during July, visiting 


tions are 


largest ever district. 


Governor C. 


those clubs he had not heretofore visited. 

There has been unusual activity among 
the clubs, especially in connection with bet- 
tering relations between town and country 
and much good has been accomplished along 
this line. 


Florida 
The following are some excerpts from 
Walter R. Weiser’s message in 
the June number of the Florida Kiwanis 
District Bulletin: 

“In completing the first half of my ad- 
ministration for the year, I have been tak- 
ing stock of district accomplishments. Since 
January first, ten new clubs have received 
their and more 


Governor 


charters two (Clearwater 





Their first street appear- 
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and Coral Gables) 
have completed their 
requirements and will 
hold charter presen- 
nights in the 
.. The 


District Secretary has 


tation 
near future. . 


devoted much of his 
time and thought to 
the building of per- 
manent district 


records and history. 


At the 
year he will be able 


close of the 


to deliver to his suc- 


cessor a systematized 


and smooth running 


ofhce system which 


will be appreciated 
for its efthciency. 
visita- 


Many official 





tions have been made 
lieutenant 
some of 


by the 
governors, 
whom have reported 
on every club in their 
Your Governor has visited numer- 
ous clubs and hopes to make a complete 
close of 
preparing 
for the best convention ever held in the dis- 
trict. Many clubs have appointed “On-to- 
Lakeland” committees and are working for 
roo per cent attendance. It is my hope that 
the new clubs will take advantage of this 
opportunity to further their knowledge of 
Kiwanis by practical the 
problems and policies ef the individual club. 
the most essential 
element in a club’s success and to my mind 


district. 


district before the 


Lakeland is 


round of the 


the year. 


discussions of 


Kiwanis education is 
there is nothing which will furnish so com- 
plete an education to individual members 
as attendance at International 
The making of new and the 
renewal of old friendships on those occa- 


district and 


conventions, 


sions brings your club into closer contact 
district and International and 
should be taken advantage of by every 
Florida Kiwanian if possible.” 

* . * 


with the 


Nebraska-lowa 

The outstanding activity during July was 
the inter-club meetings held in the differ- 
ent divisions of the district. In each divi- 
sion one club purchased a bell, flag or cup 
and presented it to a neighboring club at 
an inter-club meeting. The second club then 
presented the article to the third club and 
so on until every club in the division had 
been visited by one club and had visited 
another club. 

Considerable interest has been manifested 
in organizing both and outdoor 
baseball teams, and nearly all clubs have 
held picnics. The clubs are interested in 
bettering relations between the farmer and 
the city man. Several pig, and calf clubs 
have been organized among the young 
people and the members of these clubs to- 
gether with their parents have been enter- 
tained by Kiwanis clubs. 


+ . 7 


Indiana 
Kiwanians in the Indiana District are 
looking forward with much interest to the 
district convention to be held at Marion, on 


indoor 
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Automobile sent to Montreal by the Raleigh, North Carolina, Kiwanis club. 
done by Roy Caveness of the Raleigh club (left) who drove the car. 
not only in Montrea\ but all along the route through which it was driven. 

ear is Kiwanian A. W. McLean, Governor of North Carolina, 


September 30, and October 1. An elaborate 
program is being arranged and the attend 
ance at this meeting will no doubt surpass 
previous district conventions held in In- 
diana. Governor A. E. Kress has visited 
to date more than two-thirds of the clubs 
of the Indiana District and at present is 
visiting weekly from one to three clubs. He 
hopes to visit every club in the district be- 


fore the end of his administration. 


cd * ~ 


Colorado-W yoming 

Past Governor E. C. vanDiest was host at 
the second annual picnic at the vanDiest 
ranch on July 20. The Colorado Springs, 
Golden, and Denver clubs made it an inter- 
club affair. The splendid attendance of 
these clubs, a full and well arranged pro- 
gram, the beautiful picnic site, and the 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. vanDiest made 
the affair a most enjoyable one. Plans are 
being completed for a joint meeting to be 
The Trinidad 
met on 


held at Loveland, Colorado. 
and Raton, New Mexico 
July 28. The district convention was held 
on August 16 and 17 to assure the presence 
of International President Ralph A. Amer- 
man and International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker. 


clubs 


+ * * 
New York 

The New York District Convention will 
be held in Syracuse, September 19, 20, and 
21 and all possible efforts are being made 
to make it the best convention ever held. 
One of the outstanding features will be the 
conferences of the presidents, trustees, secre- 
taries, treasurers, vice presidents and com- 
mittee chairmen. oficers have 
been appointed and all club officers inter- 
ested in the various conferences have been 
sent a letter requesting topics for discussion. 
All clubs in the New York District have 
submitted all monthly reports for the past 
few months of 1926 and an effort is being 
made to maintain this record for the full 
year. In fact the club secretaries appre- 
ciate the record to such an extent that they 
do not wish to break it. On the last of each 


Presiding 


It created much 


‘ducted. 
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month a special mul- 
tigraphed bulletin is 
mailed to all club 
secretaries and presi- 
dents reminding them 
of the report and call- 
ing their attention to 
important matters. 
This has aided great- 
ly in maintaining the 
wonderful record. 

Inter-club meetings 
have been held dur- 
ing the summer 
months. The Geneva 
club held a splendid 
Field Day with mem- 
bers from nearby and 
distant clubs in at- 
tendance. Bingham- 
ton members motored 
to Scranton’ where 
they held a _ joint 
meeting and a golf 
match. 
under-privileged boys 
have been given a vacation in the country 
through the efforts of the clubs. Agricultur- 
al work is progressing, and clubs are in- 
teresting themselves in poultry, stock and 
produce raising contests, as well as becom- 
ing better acquainted with the farmers and 
letting them know just what Kiwanis is and 
wants to do. A silver loving cup will be 
donated at the Syracuse District in connec- 
with the quartet contest being con- 
This cup has been won by Bing- 
hamton’s famous quartet twice, as well as 
by the Utica club’s famous singers, while 
Buffalo has had If either Bing- 
hamton or Utica win at Syracuse they will 
become the owners of the cup—both clubs 
are working hard. 

During the month of June charters were 
presented to the Jamaica and Lowville clubs 
while the Rochester club reports the success- 
ful completion of the Brockport club. 
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The painting was 
interest 


f f th c 
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it once. 


* * # 
Ontario-Quebec 
On July 7 District Governor Higman 


presented the charter to the Sault Ste Marie, 
Ontario Kiwanis club. On this occasion a 
large delegation of Kiwanians were present 
from the Michigan Soo club. They deserve 
credit for sponsoring the new club in the 
Canadian Soo. During the evening District 
Secretary-Treasurer Syd Dadson presented 
the President, Jack Ryan, with an engraved 
gavel on behalf of the district. J. Paul 
Chandler, President of the Michigan Soo 
club delivered an address on “Kiwanis 
Ideals.” Judging by the personnel of this 
new club it should prove to be one of the 
outstanding in the Ontario-Quebec District. 

A large number of Kiwanians from the 
Montreal club attended the charter presen- 
tation meeting of the St. Lawrence club on 
July 26. Lieutenant Governor Andrew C. 
Cordner presented Maurice Tetreau, Presi- 
dent of the St. Lawrence club with a gavel 
while the sponsoring club, Montreal, pre- 
sented the new club with a set of table 
flags. A-unique program was printed for 
the occasion and congratulatory messages 
were received by the two new clubs from 
International, district and club officers. All 














clubs in the district report continued activi- 
ties in under-privileged child’ work, pro- 


moting better relations between farmers 


and city men, etc. 


* * #* 


New Jersey 

The New Jersey District was among the 
first to offer assistance to the sufferers of the 
disaster at the Lake Denmark Arsenal of 
the Federal Government. The day after 
the catastrophe Governor Rippe got in touch 
with the Dover Kiwanis club and found 
that the club was busily engaged in ren- 
dering assistance. The same day a call 
was issued to the Kiwanis clubs of the New 
Jersey District and a substantial fund was 
raised for the relief of the sufferers. 

Among other activities in which the New 
Jersey District has been taking an active 
part is that of saving the Palisades. Re- 
cently the Hudson County Board of Free- 
holders decided to secure an option on all 
the land on the east side of the Hudson 
Boulevard overlooking the river. ~ This 
property is owned by the railroads and a 
few private individuals and the progress 
made to date in its acquisition indicates the 
the The property 
when acquired will be turned into a park 
similar to the one which New York City 
has to the west of Riverside Drive. From 
the boulevard east one can overlook the 
Hudson River and see the beautiful sky- 
line of New York, and by preventing the 
obstruction of the view, there will be pre- 
served for all time an inspiring sight. 


success of movement. 


* 


Western Canada 

The Western Canada District is prepar- 
ing for its eighth annual district conven- 
tion, to be held at Calgary on September 
2 and 3. Calgary is the home of the cow- 
boy and it is in this district that the Prince 
of Wales operates his ranch. It is a fitting 
location for a Kiwanis gathering; the moun- 
tains which tower above the city are em- 
blematic of the ideals of Kiwanis, and the 
foothills and vast acres of ranch land, with 
the splendid men who roam the countryside, 
illustrate the industry of mankind and its 
relation to the soil. 

The Calgary Convention 
Western Canada District in excellent con- 
dition; the International objectives 
been splendidly maintained, and club activ- 
ities well handled. A feature of the con- 
vention will be the presentation of club and 
district reports, featuring the work Kiwa- 
nians are doing to secure the utmost in 


will see the 


have 
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the 
farmer. Experience has shown that the 
farmer and his children appreciate to the 
fullest extent the friendliness of the Ki- 
wanis clubs. The farmer has- been made 
to realize that the city man has difficulties 
which are just as serious and bothersome 
as his. Formerly the farmer thought he 
had all the troubles of the country but now 
he agrees that the city man has his share 
of the business worries of the community. 
With this communion of interests, and the 
recognition of the difficulties which face all 
business men, whether they be farmers or 
city dwellers, coOperation has been made 
possible and success has crowned the efforts 
of Kiwanis in this district. 

* * aa 


New England 


During the month of July, in accordance 
with the plan suggested by District Gover- 
nor Philbrook, the various clubs of the dis- 
trict have held inter-club meetings. In 
every division there were several inter-club 
meetings and much inspiration and benefit 
has been derived from these gatherings. 

The Governor and Executive Committee 
have been busy with plans for the District 
Convention to be held at New Castle, New 
Hampshire, September 13-15. This 
ises to be the best convention ever held in 
the district. 

On July 13 a new club was completed at 
Stoughton, Massachusetts. ‘This 
sponsored by the Brockton club under the 
direction of District 


prom- 
club was 


Trustee George E*’ 


Fisher. On July 14 Division V held an out- 
ing, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Governor Robert E. Green, which was 


largely attended, over 400 being present. 
The afternoon was given over to various 
athletic games and contests. 
participated in by a large number of en- 
tries and cups were awarded the winners. 
An outstanding feature of this gathering 
was the community singing. District Gov- 
ernor Philbrook and 
Harmon were present and made brief re- 
marks. 

On July 29 Division I consisting of the 
clubs in the State of Connecticut held an 
inter-club meeting at Bridgeport, with over 
40 per cent of the entire membership in at- 
tendance to greet International President 
Ralph A. Amerman and International Vice- 
President William C. Alexander. This 
meeting was arranged by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Harry B. Kennedy with the assistance 
of the Bridgeport club and was a great 
success. 


These were 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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coOperation between the city man and 
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Kentucky-Tennessee 


An alert interest has been manifesting it- 
self in the Kentucky-Tennessee District 
since the news from Montreal spread over 
the hills and hollows that “Memphis-down- 
in-Dixie” was to be the next convention 
city. 

Kiwanians at Chattanooga are busy pre- 
paring for the district convention to be 
held there October 13 and 14. Immediate 
Past President John H. Moss and Roe Ful- 
kerson, Editorial Writer, have been secured 
for the occasion. Between there 
will be kinds of entertainment. 
The courtesies of three fine golf courses 
will be extended to those wishing to break 
the local There will be a ball, 
“stunt night,” and many other features. 


sessions 
various 


records. 


ok * 
California-Nevada 


The District Committee on Public Affairs 
has been actively engaged in endeavoring 
to have all Kiwanians and their families 
register for the election this fall. This 
work has been carried on in accordance 
with one of the objectives of Kiwanis In- 
ternational. ‘Their slogan is, “Let Kiwa- 
nians set the example in this very impor- 
tant duty and urge others to do likewise.” 

“Divisional meetings have been held by 
the the 
Conven- 


governors in most of 
since the International 
tion at Montreal and in each case speakers 
were on the program who were in attend- 
ance at the International Convention. This 
method resulted in the individual clubs ob- 
taining a great amount of information rela- 
tive to what transpired enroute to and at 
Montreal. Judging from reports the fol- 
lowing were the outstanding meetings: Di- 
vision I at Long Beach, presided over by 
Lieutenant Philip N. McCaug- 
han; Division III at Burbank, presided over 
Governor A. L. 


lieutenant 


divisions 


Governor 
by Lieutenant Ferguson; 
Division II at Richmond, presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor Wendell C. Thomas; 
Division VIII at Vallejo, presided over by 
Lieutenant Governor George N. Imrie. The 
California-Nevada's 
1926 pilgrimage, taken by Dr. 
Glendale, were shown for the first time at 
some of these divisional conferences. 

District Secretary Fred S. Kistemann 
writes: “The district is now looking foward 
to the District Convention at San Jose on 
November 11, 12, and 13. A cordial invita- 
tion to join with the California-Nevada Ki- 
wanians at San Jose, California, is extended 
to any Kiwanian who may be on the Pacific 
Coast on the above mentioned dates.” 


moving pictures. of 


Young of 














On July 4, the Sesquicentennial Anniversary, Mr. J. F. Cornelius, the first President of the North Shore, Chicago, club presented to the 


club a seventy-five foot steel flag pole. 


Colonel Charles J. Kraft, member of the North Shore club in command of the 202nd Coast Artil- 


lery Regiment, composed of approximately 1,000 men, participated with his entire regiment, by presenting the first flag. 


The presentation address was made 
the Nerth Shere Kiwanis club. 


by Mr. Cornelius and acceptance of the pole and flag was made by Mr. Robert A. Leitz, President of 
An interesting program was arranged, including addresses by David H. Jackson, President of the Lincoln Park 


Board; Joseph B. Strauss, President, American Citizenship Foundation; Ralph A. Amerman, International President; and Fred. C. W. Parker, 


International Secretary. 


Officers from the various Chicago Kiwanis clubs were also in attendance. 
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The fence building gang at the Walla Walla Kiwanis club’s Community Girls’ Camp. 
Davis (on the left) and Eugene Tausick (on the right). Mr. Tausick donated four acres 


Walla Walla, as a camp site and steps are now being taken to purchase additional ground. 


De Ne ee 


is the line beween Washington and Oregon. 





This crew was “bossed” by President William 


of land on Mill Creek, 14 miles above 
One boundary of this camp site 


Walla Walla, Washington, Kiwantans Sponsor 
Community Girls’ Camp 


S one of its major activities the 


Walla Walla Kiwanis club 
has undertaken the building of 
a Community Girls’ Camp, twelve 
miles from Walla Walla on Mill 


Creek, a beautiful mountain stream— 
one of the many responsible for the 
name of Walla Walla, meaning 
“many waters.” 

The intense interest of each mem- 
ber of the Walla Walla club in this 
activity can be no more forcefully 
shown than by the fact that when one 
of its luncheons was held at the girls’ 
camp there was an attendance of 96 
per cent. Busy men spent a greater 
portion of the day in making needed 
improvements for the present season. 
They were divided into crews—one 
building fence, another removing rock 
and brush, another repairing the 





Building crew of the Walla Walla Kiwanis club construct- 
ing a cook house at Kiwanis Community Girls’ Camp on 
ill Creek. 


camp buildings and another prepar- 
ing the luncheon. 

Last year a member of the Walla 
Walla club donated as a gift the four 
acres of land. In an almost virgin 
state, this tract of land, ° situated 
among large trees in the Valley of 
Mill Creek and divided by this turbu- 
lent mountain stream, was used as a 
camping site by various girls’ organi- 
zations of the Walla Walla Valley 
for the first time. 

The city water supply was tapped, 
a temporary cook “shack” was built, a 
septic tank and shower facilities were 
installed, tents were used for housing 
the girl campers and a supply of cots 
was furnished by the club. The Ki- 
wanians constructed a substantial log 
bridge across Mill Creek, connecting 
the two portions of the camp. A flag 
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pole was also raised. 

Future plans call for the construc- 
tion of an administration building, 
tennis courts, permanent paths, the 
beautification of a small spring 
branch on the rear of the camp site, 
the construction of a concrete swim- 
ming pool, a wading pool, landscap- 
ing, a permanent log dining room and 
kitchen and additional shower facili- 
ties. 

A full-time caretaker has been hired 
and a program of development, which 
will take years to complete, has been 
laid out. However, in the meantime 
the girls’ organizations of Walla Wal- 
la have a permanent camp site in one 
of the most lovely locations in the 
scenic Blue Mountain section and the 
Walla Walla club has a real job be- 
fore it. 


The bridge across Mill Creek, connecting two portions 
ef the Kiwanis Community Girls’ Camp. This bridge was 
constructed by members of the Walla Walla Club. 
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Elkhorn, Wisconsin, Promotes Better 
Relations between City and 
Country 

The outstanding activities of the Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin, Kiwanis club have been centered 
in the “Get acquainted with our farmer 
neighbors” idea. Meetings have been held 
with the farmers and outstanding men in- 
terested in farm problems were secured to 
address the gatherings. To show that they 
appreciated these meetings, the farmers re- 
cently held a banquet for KIwANIANs. 

* * # 
Stage Show at Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

Some time ago the Kiwanis Club of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, assumed an obli- 
gation of $14,000 for the construction of a 
swimming pool. Four thousand dollars was 


contributed toward this amount by individ- 
ual members and the remaining $10,000 the 
club agreed to furnish. 


Eight thousand dol- 


















- +» « and Bobby wins more than championships. 
Here he is with the Pierce Arrow Sedan, presented 


by members of the Kiwanis Club of Sarasota, and 


the congratulations of Jules. 


lars of this amount was raised through the 
production of a play, which was staged by 
KIWANIANS without outside assistance. 
tet oe 
Financial Assistance Given Scouts of 
Northampton, Massachusetts 

The members of the Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, K1wANis club are proud of the fact 
that they have placed the Boy Scouts of 
Hampshire County on a strong financial 
basis—a deficit of $2,000 being made up 
during the last few years. The proceeds of 
a charity ball, circus, and lecture went 
toward this fund. 

Harlingen, Texas, Engaged in Many 

Activities 

The following are some of the activities in 
which the Harlingen, Texas, club has been 
engaged since the first of the year: Instru- 
mental in organizing the Harlingen Choral 
Club which rendered a cantata during Mu- 


The Scene: 


sic Week; maintaining a fund to assist 
worthy young men and women to complete 
their education; working to secure for Har- 
lingen a junior branch of the University of 
Texas; assisting the Boy Scouts by raising 
the necessary funds with which to buy their 
equipment; sponsoring the 4-H Club. 
«€ * * 
Brantford, Ontario Maintains Girls’ 
Camp 

Early in the year, thé Brantford, Ontario, 
KIWANIs club put on its fourth annual min- 
strel show. Four performances were given, 
and the proceeds amounting to over $1,400 
will be utilized for the maintenance of a 
Girls’ Camp, on the shores of Lake Erie, in 
which the club has an investment of over 
$5,000. Last year a two weeks’ vacation at 
the camp was given to one hundred little 
girls. The club is now planning to build 
an addition so as to actommodate more 
children. A novel feature of this camp is 


Sarasota, Florida, blue sky, palm 
trees and all. 

The Principals: Robert (Bobby) Zyre Jones, Jr., 
winner of three championships, 
the British open, United States 
open and United States Amateur 
—and his father, Robert, Sr.— 
as well as a committee of Atlanta 
and Sarasota citizens. The funny 
man in action is Jules Brazil. 
Bobby Jones Day, July 22, set 
aside by Mayor Everett J. Bacon, 
of Sarasota, to welcome the young 
golf champion. 


The Occasion: 
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that the club carries a blanket insurance 
policy against accidents covering all of the 
little visitors 

Just recently the club held its annual dance 
and entertainment for those taking part in 
the show. Approximately one hundred and 
fifty attended and the program which was 
broadcast included parts of the minstrel 


show. 
* * * 


Boy Scout Work Major Activity at 
Celina, Ohio 
There are few towns in which the Boy 
Scout movement is not made of foremost im- 
portance as a leading community activity for 
the welfare of the young. The club at Celi- 
na, Ohio, is supporting this work. 


* . > 


Civil War Veterans Entertained by 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Reading, Civil War Vet- 
erans were presented with gifts at the an- 
nual dinner given to the G. A. R. by the 
KIWANIS 
old soldiers to the banquet hall and upon 
their arrival they were ushered to places of 
honor by members of the boys’ high school 
This is an 
with 


Pennsylvania, 


club. Automobiles conveyed the 


band, dressed in costumes of "76. 
looked forward to 
pleasant anticipation by the old soliders. 


occasion always 


. i * 


McComb, Mississippi, Entertains 
Students and Teachers 

The McComb, 

ing upon the 

Charles O. 

meritorious piece of work in its plan to 


Mississippi, club act- 
Kiwanian 
doing a 


suggestion of 
Bynum, has been 
bring an honor pupil and his teacher to 
During the 
be en 


school 
host 
designated 


club luncheon. 
year 1925-1926, this 
to the honor 
grades of the company 
with their teachers. The purpose of the 
project to encourage a desire 
for individual achievement and a keener 
According to 


each 
club has 
pupils from 


city schools in 


has been 


room competition. 


class 
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The Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis Male Quartet who played a prominent part at the Montreal 
Convention, are planning a concert tour to include a number of cities where programs will be 


given for under-privileged child work. 


Reading from left to right are Roy Strayer, tenor and 


director; Aneurin Bodycombe, accompanist; Raymond Griffin, bass; Russell Mitchell, Jr., baritone 
and Vincent Kroen, tenor. 


schedule, honor students from the four 
high grades of the five city schools have 
been entertained. Superintendent J. E. 
Gibson of the McComb City Schools 
said the following of the plan: “The 
plan of the McComb Kiwanis club to 
entertain honor pupils in the various 
grades of McComb City Schools 
certainly proved to be a valuable stimu- 
lus to scholarship. To my mind, it is 
very fitting, that the Kiwanis club with 
its motto “We Build,” should have the 
vision and judgment to select American 
boys and girls of the public schools for 
the material out of which to build men 
and women. Someone had said: ‘Boy 
stuff is the only stuff in the world out 
of which a man is made.’ My hat is 
off to Mr. Bynum and his committee 
and to every Kiwanian in McComb and 
everywhere.” 


has 























Fer the purpose of developing more cordial relations between the city and country residents, the 
Kiwanis Club ef Durham, North Carolina, presented a book truck to the Durham Public Library 10 
be used in its beck service to country residents whe do not live within easy access of the library. 


These boys and girls have seen a live 
civic club functioning and it is needless 
to say that their interest in civic affairs 
has been quickened. 


* 
Extensive Under-privileged Child Pro- 
gram at Atlantic City, New Jersey 

The Atlantic City, New Jersey, club 
sent fifteen undernourished boys and 
girls to a Delaware River summer camp 
for a two weeks’ vacation. All returned 
much improved in health. The club al- 
so has provided medical attention for 
crippled children; secured admission for 
two children to the tuberculosis hospi- 
tal; supplied clothing for three orphan 
children; contributed sum of money to 
a charitable institution, and secured em- 
ployment for a girl. 

* * 7” 
Kitchener, Ontario, Maintains 
Boys’ Camp 

With only the starlit skies for a roof 
and the grassy slopes overlooking Para- 
dise Lake as an auditorium, the camp- 
ers at Kiwanis Camp Tinawatawa pre- 
sented a splendid program and pageant. 
The event served as a reunion be- 
tween over a thousand of Kitchener citi- 
zens and the hundred or more boys who 
have inhabited this camp since July 5. 
The program and pageant were present- 
ed as an expression of the appreciation they 
feel toward the Kiwanians of the Kitch- 
ener, Ontario, club who made possible 
such an ideal boys’ camp. 

* * * 
Baker, Oregon, Appoints Recreation 
Grounds Committee 

The Kiwanis Club of Baker, Oregon, 
recently appointed as one of its stand- 
ing committees, a group of men to be 
known as the Recreation Grounds 
Committee. One of the chief diver- 
sions of the people of eastern Oregon 
is the use of the wonderful mountains 
and streams for week-end trips and 
holiday outings, for rest and _ recrea- 
tion. The automobile has brought 
these wonder spots into proximity, 
but the people have abused their 
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View from Sun Room, Hotel Palliser, Calgary, Alberta, where the Kiwanis Club of Calgary holds 


its meetings. 


fine privilege and heritage by leaving 
fires burning and resting places littered 
with debris. This situation has caused 
the owners and custodians very justly 
to put rigid restrictions on the beautiful 
spots that have been visited. Year af- 
ter year the restrictions have grown 
more severe, and it is evident that in 
time practically all of the creeks and 
canyons will be closed to the city peo- 
ple. The Recreation Grounds Commit- 
tee will make a study of this whole situ- 
ation and begin the work of conserving 
for the people of eastern Oregon a num- 
ber of tracts of land near the city and 
also in the inaccessible regions of the 
Blue Mountains, so that with the proper 
supervision and education, the people 
will be assured of these places for rec- 
reation for years to come. 
Concord, North Carolina, Engaged in 
Worth.while Activities 

The North Carolina, club 
has been instrumental in securing hos- 
pital treatment for a number of crip- 
pled children whose parents were un- 
able to pay the expense. The club has 
also been responsible for the passage of 
a law requiring the inspection of all 
the meat and milk sold in the city; the 
garbage collection system was put into 
effect largely through the efforts of the 
members. In a recent drive to sell 
stock to build a new hotel, every mem- 
ber participated. 


Concord, 


Luncheon for Boys at Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

Over 4,586 sandwiches were made by 
members of the Kiwanis Club of Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, for the luncheon 
given the participating in the 
“Loyalty Day” contest. The club also 
provided transportation to carry crip- 
pled children to the park to witness the 
games. 


boys 


* * th 
Treatment for Crippled Children of 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 
Special rooms were equipped for the 
orthopedic clinics conducted at various 
times throughout the year by the Ki- 


The Rocky Mountains may be seen in the distance. 


wanis Club of North Wilkesboro, North 
Carolina. were given to 
some of the children while others were 
sent to the Orthopedic Hospital in Win- 
ston-Salem and to various institutions 
in the city. 


Treatments 


ok * * 


Richmond, Indiana, Establishes Closer 
Relations Between Farmers 
and City Men 

For several years the club at 
mond, Indiana, has 
bring about a closer 
to carry out an activity that would 
tween the farmer and city man. All 
were successful to a certain extent, but 
the results really desired were not ob- 
tained. Recently, however, a plan was 
carried out which may well be utilized 
by other clubs. The plan was that of 
reaching the farmer through the child. 
Under the guidance of the committee on 


Rich- 
endeavoring 
relationship be- 


been 
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on 


farm activities, a spelling contest was 
arranged among the rural schools of the 
county. The contest was conducted 
by the county superintendent of the 
schools. The standard test was used, 
giving a-lower grade pupil equal op- 
portunity with one of an advanced 
grade; two winners were selected from 
“ach school. The total score of each 
school was used to determine the win- 
ning school. At the close of the con- 
test the two winning pupils from each 
school and the individual winners from 
each grade of the winning school to- 
gether with their parents were enter- 
tained at a club meeting at which a 
fitting program was given and 
awarded. Each individual 
book and the representatives of the win- 
ning school were presented with a lov- 
ing cup. 


prizes 


received a 


* * * 


**Memorial Week” in Honor of Catherine 
Fay Ewing Observed by Marietta, Ohio 

“She received into her country home the 
children of Washington County Infir- 
mary, thus organizing the first children’s 
home in the State of Ohio in 1858. Her 
example and influence secured the en- 
actment in Ohio in 1866 of the first 
children’s home law passed by any state 
acknowledging the state’s 
ity for dependent children.” This is 
the inscription on the granite marker 
over the grave of Catherine Fay Ewing, 
to whose memory the Kiwanis Club of 
Marietta, Ohio, paid tribute during the 
week of July 18. 


ok ae * 


responsibil- 


Open Continuation School at Lawton, 
Oklahoma 

Imbued with the determination to 

make 1926 the year of its greatest ac- 

complishment, the Lawton, Oklahoma, 

Kiwanis club several weeks ago spon- 

sored a plan for a continuation school 
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Some of the youngsters who enjoy the playground and a few of the Kiwanians of Sweetwater, 
Tennessee, who provided a recreational center which is open every afternoon from two to six, 
with trained supervisors in charge. 





which is to be opened in September. 


ovement is in harmony with ef- 


ing made 
th 


by this club in the in- 
e under-privileged child. In 
the 
was “produced. 
program 

consid- 


$1,000 
a home talent play 
A neat 


raise subscribed by 


sou 


enir 


netted a 


sixteen page 
was also issued which 
inci- 


erable proht and paid all « xpenses 


dental to the produ 


Complete Athletic Field in Talladega, 


Alabama 

Lhe big p! ect of the Talladega, Ala- 
bama Ki ( ) the athletic field 
it ti i ol—is now com- 
plet \ tle more work may be done 
nm the ea — bleacher W I] prob 
ably be erected later, but the main proj- 
ect has bee finished after more than 
two cal of hard labor The total 
value of the athletic field plus some play 
ground equipment included in the proj 
ect 1s about $12 500 The club takes 
great pride in this accomplishment and 


thousands will be benefited through it in 


years to come 


7 > . 


Peterborough, Ontario, Receives 
Splendid Publicity 


The Kiwanis Club of Peterborough may 


| 


be proud of the publicity it has been re- 


ceiving he following is part of an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Peterborough 
“The 
club in its decision to establish a wading 
pool at the King Edward Park for the bene- 


Examiner some time ago. Kiwanis 


fit of children too small to go to the river 
for amusement has given another proof of 
the 
cities wading pools have been the 


its usefulness to the community. In 
larger 
source of a great deal of fun for the little 


et 
© 


— 


President L. A. MeKay of the Brand 


. M Ze. 
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tots, and the local Kiwanians are deter- 
mined that Peterborough’s children shall 
have equal opportunities for recreation. 


The little folks of the city will undoubted- 
ly have many the 
summer to be grateful to the organization 


that made the pool possible.” 
* * * 


reason times during 


Bell, California, Awards Prizes for Best 
Home Grounds 

Upon the recommendation of the Com- 

mittee on Agriculture which sponsored the 

idea of a “Community Beautiful” 

the Bell, Califorr’a, club 


prizes for the three home grounds adjudged 


coritest, 
awarded cash 
the best in the tri-community of Maywood, 
Cudahy and Bell. 
* * ¥ 

Dubuque, Iowa, Stimulates Interest 

in Agriculture 

For the purpose of encouraging children 
to take an 
stimulate competition among them, the Ki- 


interest in agriculture and to 
wanis Club of Dubuque, Iowa, is sponsor- 


ing the second annual poultry potato and 
pheasant contest in the schools of the coun- 
ty. Last year, three silver cups and a large 
number of ribbons were awarded to those 
having the best potato and poultry speci- 
mens. Those winning awards were guests 
of the Kiwanis club at a dinner which was 
also attended by specialists from the state 
fail to 
win prizes give their entries to the club 
turn The 
proceeds realized are added under- 
privileged child fund. 
* * 


extension department. Those who 


which in sells them at auction. 


to the 


Montezuma, Georgia, Publishes Booklet 


A handsome booklet setting forth the ad- 
vantages of Montezuma, Georgia, has been 
The booklet, 
Dr. Roy H. 


issued by the Kiwanis club. 


which is the inspiration of 


wn 
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tie 





Previncial Exhibition Board 
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Saunders, Secretary of the club, is iJlustrated 
and carries every pertinent fact regarding 
resources and activities. 
* cd * 
Plan Wading Pool in Nashville, Tennes- 
see as Memorial to Deceased Kiwanian 
Preparatory to building a large wading 
pool in one of the city parks as a memoria! 
to one of its former members, the Nash- 
Kiwanis club, arranged 
for the production of a musical comedy 
next winter to raise funds for the project. 
This pool will be 1oo feet in diameter and 
range in depth from about one inch to three 
feet. In the center, there will be a large 
fountain for showers. 
ES cd * 
Built Boy Scout Hut at McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania 


ville, Tennessee, 
, 


Recently, Kiwanians of McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, dedicated the hut built for 
All stone used in. the construc- 
tion work, has been secured from the camp 


site; part of the stone being taken from the 


Boy Scouts. 


remains of an old grist-mill which is ove 
125 years old. ‘The hut is sixty feet long 
and forty feet wide, and has a twelve foot 
veranda across the front. 


fashioned fireplace in the hut, six feet wide, 


There is an old 


which not only enables the Scouts to hold 
nightly camp fires, regardless of the weath- 
er, but also permits the hut to be used in 
winter. 

Automobile Exposition Promoted by 

South Boston, Virginia 

A seven day automobile exposition was 
held by the Kiwanis Club of South Boston, 
Virginia, an average of between 1,000 and 
1,100 people attending daily. The club re- 
ceived fifty per cent of the total receipts 
which was added to the orthopedic clinic 
fund. 


ba, club (center right) presenting swimming pool built by the Kiwanis club to the 


























GOLF tournament was recently 


conducted by the All Chicago 
Kiwanis Clubs, fifteen in num- 


ber, and a combined membership of 
1500. Splendid organization by a com- 
mittee composed of members of the 
clubs with Howard T. Webb as Chair- 
man of the Sports Committee of the 
All Chicago Clubs brought out a total 
of 242 players. 

It was a fine turn-out, the Chicago 
club winning the trophy for the larg- 
est attendance with 52. Woodlawn 
was next with 46, the others being as 
follows: Hyde Park, 18; Roseland, 
14; Lake View, 13; Englewood, 13; 
Garfield Boulevard, 13; Rogers Park, 
12; Northwest Town, 11; Albany 
Park, 11; Evanston, 10; Ravenswood, 
7; Logan Square, 6; 


7; North Shore, 


@ Bill ee Tom Walsh, Percy Wagner, Lee Sawyer. 


W. J. Kerr, H. W 
Bob Steitz. 





. Rotherick, Fleissback, H. A. Hanson. 


(6) F Pa French, Dr. W. F 


All Chicago Kiwanis Clubs’ Golf Tournament 


Two Hundred and Forty-tw 


Go Lfers 


West Side, 5; Kankakee, 
rose Park, 1. 

Not less than forty-three took part 
in the beginners’ event and perhaps 
the most notable of this lot was A. H. 
Eich of the Lake View club, who 
never had played golf before. He 
came in with a total. of 114, which is 
a remarkable performance. 

This tournament was notable as 
havirg one of the finest collection of 
trophies ever distributed at a Chicago 


"articipa te 


4; and Mel- 


tournament. Ranged on two large 
tables before the speakers’ table the 


big silver cups made an imposing ar- 
ray. The Woodlawn club landed both 
the four and eight men team events, 
the twelve men event going to the Chi- 
cago club. Ed Heppner, the lone repre- 
sentative from Melrose Park, made 





(4) Howard Webb. 
- Baker, Chas. S. Valentine, Gard. 
Ed. Schoenenberger. 
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(2) Ray Anderson, L. Franck, Dr. Hammond, R. L. Wells. 


Iwantan 


his trip worthwhile by shooting a fine 
card of 76 for individual honors. Lee 
Sawyer of Woodlawn was second with 
85 and Frank Haspers of Englewood 
third with 87. Arthur Ahern, presi- 
dent of the Evergreen club, donated a 
cup for low net, which was won by 
Peter Rapp of Logan Square with a 
card of 78-10—68. 

In the 
Ed. Schoenenberger, president of the 
All Chicago Kiwanis Clubs, acting as 
Speeches were made by 
Thomas A. Carter, Sam Cum- 
Fred Proctor, Dan Wentworth, 

Heitkamp of the 
Davis, 


while 


evening a dinner was held, 


toastmaster. 
Dr. 
mings, 
Ernest 
American Joe 

the Golfer, 
Webb distributed the prizes. 


Chicago 
editor of 


Howard 


and 
Chicago 


Courtesy of Chicago Golfer 
(3) 


(5) Bill Miller, John Kraft, Hugo Kuhl, 
(7) N. Mickelson, L. O, Gilbert, 


D. L. Frisk, 
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GEN. J. LESLIE KINCAID 


President American Hotels Corporation 


Says; 


*“*We consider the 


Hockenbury Hotel Survey 
so complete, 

so trustworthy, 

that further investi- 
gation of a given 
community 

by our own organization 


seems to be 


quite unnecessary.’’ 


The Hotel Survey referred to 
by General Kincaid, is made of 
the community that believes it 
needs additional, more modern 
hotel facilities; made without 
charge to that community! 


More than 100 hotels, erected in 
response to the findings of the 
Hockenbury Hotel Survey, at- 
test to its efficiency and compre- 
hensiveness. 

If your town needs more mod- 
ern hotel facilities, ask that you 
be sent copies of THE FINAN- 
CIALIST, a journal on commu- 
nity hotel financing. Our list, 
“K.9,” brings this service with- 
out obligation. 


*Penn~Harris Trust Bldg - 
* HARRISBURG~PENNA - 
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Tributes from Kiwanis 
Leaders 


(From page 500) 


N the lamentable death of Past 
President Perry Patterson Kiwanis 
International has lost what we of the 
older members of Kiwanis would say, 
“One of the Daddies of Kiwanis” be- 
cause it was he who when Kiwanis 
came to the time when it was necessary 
to place the organization on a business 
basis, stepped into the office of Presi- 
dent, and by his force and ability 
started the organization on the road to 
success. It was my privilege to serve 
with him as first Vice-President dur- 
ing his term as President and I, there- 
fore, was in a position to know the 
great amount of time and thought that 
he gave to the upbuilding of Kiwanis. 
It was he who revised the Constitution 
and prepared the papers for the in- 
corporation of our present organiza- 
tion. In the early days there was not 
the financial aid and other assistance 
given as now, so it required the per- 
sonal sacrifice of time and money of 
the individual, and Perry Patterson 
gave of both to the limit. Always be- 
lieving in the principles as expressed 
in Kiwanis he lived as a true Ki- 
wanian and when the history of Kiwa- 
nis International is finally written, the 
name of Perry Patterson will stand 
forth as a bright star in its firmament. 
He will be missed by those to whom it 
was a privilege to have been his friend 
and associate, and his passing will be 
regretted by all Kiwanians. 
ALBERT Dopce, 
First National Secretary. 


NTELLIGENCE. of the death of 


Perry Patterson was a shock. Not 
having seen him in recent years, it 
was altogether unexpected. 

Our acquaintanceship began at 
Cleveland at the first convention of 
Kiwanis. We were members of the 
committee of five who drafted the first 
Constitution and By-Laws for the 
national organization and Perry was 
chairman. 

Acquaintanceship ripened into 
friendship and it was a great pleasure 
to give vigorous advocacy and support 
at Providence, Rhode Island, to his 
election as International President. 
His work as President was intelligent 
and had far-reaching effects on the de- 
velopment of the organization. 

Perry was loyal, generous, courage- 
ous and lovable and one with whom it 
was a delight to associate. 

He is gone. In the presence of the 
strange transition called Death, the 
philosopher, the theologian, the seer 
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are dumb. No human hand can lift 
the veil that shrouds the future. No 
mortal vision penetrates its mysteries. 
From out its solitude no voice comes 
back from all the countless dead. 
Among all the peoples of the earth, 
in every land and age, belief in a fu- 
ture life is written deeply in the hearts 
of men. 

Shall we meet again? We may ask 
that question of the hills that look 
eternal, of the streams that flow for- 
ever, of the stars that never fail us— 
all are silent. But, when we recall the 
kindly look of friends and loved ones 
gone before, we must answer, we shall 
meet again. 

JOSEPH R. Conran, 
Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ERRY PATTERSON was an un- 

usual man. He had much more 
than the ordinary mental capacity and 
in any group stood out as a dominant 
figure. He had an alert mind, seeing 
clearly through a problem no matter 
how baffling. Under was 
cool, courageous and always master of 
the situation. Together with these 
qualities he combined a happy nature, 
a loyal, true spirit and a high sense 
of honor. His flashing eye and warm 
smile drew you to him at once and his 
sterling qualities held you fast in his 
friendship. Undoubtedly had he been 
spared for his profession, his would 
have been a brilliant career. A noble 
Kiwanian has passed. 

Cuar-_Es A. Esty, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


W orcester, Massachusetts. 


stress he 


HE death of Perry S. Patterson 

marks the passing of one who was, 
in my opinion, the originator of more 
and greater constructive work in be- 
half of Kiwanis International than 
perhaps any other person connected 
with the organization ; and this is writ- 
ten with all deference to the many 
splendid fellows who have contributed 
of their brain and zeal during almost 
eleven years of its existence. 

In retrospect it is a pleasure to re- 
call that we had something to do with 
starting Perry Patterson on his up- 
ward career in Kiwanis. As the first 
field representative to carry the ban- 
ner of Kiwanis, and with it continu- 
ously more than a decade, I had the 
honor and pleasure to bring our la- 
mented friend into the fold. 

It was through Dr. Walter Elfrink 
—bless his soul, for he certainly was 
instrumental in building the original 
Chicago Kiwanis club—we were af- 
forded an opportunity to meet Perry 
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in his law office. I told him as best I 
could of what Kiwanis intended doing 
in Chicago. His perspicacity impressed 
me most at the time. “That looks good 
to me,” he said. And forthwith he 
filled out the application blank and 
drew a check. 

From that time on I doubt very 
much if there ever was a minute when 
his heart and soul were not in and 
with Kiwanis. He served as the first 
president of the Chicago Kiwanis club, 
gave a year of his best endeavors as 
International President, at a crucial 
period of its existence; and his judg- 
ment and counsel unquestionably had 
much to do with the organization’s 
great and healthful development and 
growth. 

There may be differences of opinion 
as to whom should be accredited as the 
father of Kiwanis, but no one who is 
conversant with the inner workings of 
International will attempt to deny that 
he was its savior. His loss to Kiwanis 
is irreparable. 

Hat P. DENTON, 


Former Field Representative. | 


HEN we are compelled to re- 

gard the mystery of death we 
seek consolation in the instinctive hope 
for immortality and in the belief that 
the Judge of all looks into the hearts 
of men and is not influenced by their 
outward pretensions of belief. Perry 
Patterson was a good man, not in the 
narrow sense that he refrained from 
violating certain printed rules, but 
rather tnat his goodness consisted of 
charity, kindliness and tolerance. Any 
one of his friends can recall his many 
generous deeds, prompted by no self- 
consideration but simply the natural 
expressions of one who was loyal and 
self-sacrificing and eager to serve. I 
doubt if any one of us can recall that 
he was ever guilty of a mean act. 
Perry Patterson was a “gentleman” in 
the strictest sense of that misapplied 
word, because he was really gentle and 
courteous and considerate. 

We have not waited until today to 
praise him. His rare qualities of char- 
acter and his leadership have long been 
discussed by his friends, and all those 
who came to know him were his friends. 
We hope that he knew how we valued 
him and loved him. Now that he is 
gone into the Beyond we have no fears, 
no doubts. We know that one who 
was ever just will be justly dealt with. 

GerorcE ReEpp, 

Charter Member and Past President, 

Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 
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Hotels 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


1100 Rooms 
1100 Baths 


O+ smite O-amte © + amas © -qumm- © - ame. © -emm> 0-0 








Now building in BOSTON—1300 Rooms, 1300 Baths 
—to be opened late in 1926. 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—z200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 


Statler 


650 Rooms 
650 Baths 


1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 





aiso-— 

Badges—at all prices 

Hotel Luncheon Flags 

Felt Pennants and Arm Bands 





505 South Wells Street - - 





For YOUR District Convention 
We can supply any kind of decorations or favors, as well as ideas, 
Balloons and Squawkers 


Paper Hats—Party Assortments 
Automobile Decorations 


We RENT or SELL flags and decorations for Convention purposes 
Write us for catalog or suggestions—no obligation 


“OLD GLORY’? MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


- Chicago, Illinois 














provement League, which were given 
by the Kiwanis club. 

A $50.00 reward was forwarded to 
the Utica, New York, Kiwanis club, 
to help locate the daughter of one of 
the club members, who disappeared 
from Smith College. This was broad- 
cast and published in the local papers. 

II. ATTENDANCE 

January |, 1926 the club has a to- 
tal membership of 195, made up as 
follows: 


Active members .......... 190 
Reserve members .......... + 
Honorary members ........ | 
The club has made a_ remarkable 


showing in attendance for the year, 
due very largely to the efficiency and 
activities of the Committee on At- 
tendance and by comparison with the 
two preceding years is as follows: 


ee Fiextaacss 60.6% 
CPEs arene Sst ase ec 71.5% 
1925 aa ae ee 74.7% 

Including July and August 
79.5% 


Not including July and August 

An Attendance Contest was con- 
ducted by the Committee on Attend- 
ance known as a Sponsor Contest, 
which started February 18 and ran 


The 1925 Efficiency Contest 


pat 


to April 22, at which time our high- 
est attendance was attained. 

The highest month’s record was in 
April, with 86.2%; and the highest 
week’s attendance, April 22, was 
96.4%, a record which we hand down 
as a challenge during 1926. 

This is the first year attendance 
were noted during July and 
for International monthly re- 


records 
August 
ports. 
Another outstanding feature is that 
there thirty-five 100% members 
for year; which is double the number 


are 


in any other year. 


Active 
Member- Percent- 

ship Present age 
January 7..188 126 67.0 
January 14..188 148 78.7 
January 21..189 159 84.1 
January 28..190 146 76.8 
February 4..190 156 82.1 
February 11..191 145 75.9 
February 18..190 158 83.1 
February 25..190 155 81.5 
March 4..190 142 74.7 
March 11..190 155 81.5 
March 18. .192 164 85.4 
March 25..192 171 89.0 
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Gifts That Enrich 


We Can Help You to Help 


Your Community 


It is the growing conviction of for- 
ward looking men that gifts to hospi- 
tals, churches, orphanages and other 
philanthropic institutions not only 
enrich the community by providing 
for its needs but actually enrich the 
men who give the money. Therefore 
the service rendered by Ward, Wells, 
Dreshman and Gates in the organiza- 
tion of campaigns that have raised 
hundreds of millions of dollars tend 
to the prosperity of the country. 
Kiwanians are active in these cam- 
paigns and can testify to the value 
of the service rendered. 

Following are a few samples of recent campaigns 
directed by members of this firm and its able staff 


Reading Hospital, Reading, Pa $1,813,000 


i nited Hospital Rochester, N.Y 1,305,000 
Arnot-Ogden Hospital, Elmira QO1,024 
Flushing Hospital, Flushing, N. Y 803,000 
American Hospital of Paris, 

France 950,000 
Washington Hospital, Washing- 

ton, Pa §23,000 
Framingham Hospital, Framing- 

ham, Maes 352,985 
Sturdy Memorial Hospital, Attle- 

boro ass 390,500 
St Mary's Hospital Rochester 344,500 
Marietta General Hospital, Mar 


ietta, ©) 2$3,000 
Broadway Tempk New York 2,150,000 
Episcopal Divinity School, Phila 

delphia, Pa 1,008,047 
l-irst Christian Church, Jackson 

ville, Fla 200,000 
St. John’s P. E. Church, Hartford 1§§,000 
St. Paul's Epis. Church, Brook- 

lyn, N.Y 135,028 
St. Martin's Epis. Church, Provi 

dence, R. I 122,000 
Englewood Baptist Church, Chi 

cago ll 116.0 
St. John’s P. E. Church, Passaic 100,000 
St Luke's Episcopal Church 

Rochester, N. Y 103,000 
University of Miami, Florida 8, 700 0M 
Wittenberg College, Springfield 


Ohio 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown 
> 


Pa 1,000 ,OOxK 


Orterbein College, Westerville, 

Ohio 1,000,000 
Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y 04,0 
Wagner Memorial College, Staten 

Island, N. Y §25,000 
Lithographic Technical Founda- 

tron 742,07" 
Christian Assoc. University of Pa 662,000 
Phillis Wheatley Assn., Cleveland 645,000 
Girls Scouts irst Nationwide 

Campaign §09 ,00O 
Baptist Home of Philadelphia, Pa 515,000 
Beck Memorial Endowment, Lon 

don, Ont $00,000 
Flint, Mich., Y. W.C_A 409 ,0OO 
Eliza Jennings Home, Cleveland 362,056 
Protestant Orphans’ Home, St 

John, N. B 297,000 
Boy Scouts, Nassau Co, L. | 275,666 
Columbus Council No. 126, K. of 

( Brooklyn 265,000 


We will be glad to confer with you concerning 


your problems. A conference costs you 
nothing. 

Our Quarterly Bulletin FINANCING 

SOCIAL PROGRESS” gives further details 


and will be sent upon request 


WARD, WELLS, 
DRESHMAN AND GATES 
New York: 475 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 612 Wrigley Bldg. 


ORIGINATORS OF 
METHOD Ol! 


THE INTENSIVE 
FUND RAISING 
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April 1..195 168 86.1 
April 8..195 166 85.1 
April 15..195 154 79.0 
April 22..195 188 96.4 
April 29. .195 165 84.6 
May 6..195 160 82.0 
May 13. .195 157 80.5 
May 20. . 196 168 85.7 
May 27. .196 157 80.0 
June 3..195 155 79.5 
June 10..195 128 65.6 
June 17. .196 167 85.2 
June 24. .195 160 82.0 
July 1..192 139 72.4 
July 8. .192 118 61.5 
July 15. .192 93 48.4 
July 22. .192 108 56.2 
July 29. .192 96 50.0 
August 5. .193 96 49.7 
August 12. .193 80 41.5 
August 19. .193 82 42.5 
August 26. .193 78 40.4 
September 2..193 132 63.3 
September 9. .193 14] 73.0 
September 16. .193 157 81.5 
September 23. .193 143 74.0 
September 30. .192 148 77.0 
October 7..192 148 77.0 
October 14. .192 152 79.0 
October 21..192 148 77.0 
October 28. .192 158 82.2 
November 4..192 150 78.0 
November 11..193 146 75.6 
November 18. .195 158 81.0 
November 25..195 142 72.8 
December 2..194 153 78.8 
December 9..196 158 80.5 
December 16. .196 143 73.0 
December 23. .196 147 75.0 
December 30. .194 162° 83.5 


Total ....10,023 7,494 3,881.3 


Average attendance—74.7% 


III. PROGRAMS AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 

The club has held fifty-three meet- 
ings, forty-eight noon-day, and five 
evening meetings. They have all 
been in direct charge of the Commit- 
tee on Program. 

Briefly summarizing, we had forty- 
five different speakers throughout the 
year; two evening meetings, one of 
which was the first meeting as instai- 
lation of officers; two ladies’ night 
meetings; two noon-day meetings to 
which the ladies were invited; one 
fathers’ and sons’ meeting; one fath- 
ers’ and daughters’ meeting; one meet- 
ing to which the Civil War veterans 
were invited; one joint meeting with 
the Chamber of Commerce; one joint 
meeting with the Civitan Club and 
Lions Club; a visit to the Shrine Hos- 
pital; a visit to Camp Sherman (the 
Boy Scout camp in Brimfield); and 
four noon-day meetings devoted to 
business only. 

January 7—Annual Reports (evening 
meeting ), Installation of Officers. 
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January 14—‘“‘Tuberculosis a Chil- 
dren’s Disease,’ Henry D. Chadwick, 
Superintendent Westfield Sanita- 
rium. 

January 21—“What Do We Build?” 
—William Mather Lewis, President 
of George Washington University. 
Member Washington, D. C., Ki- 
wanis Club. (Tenth Anniversary. ) 

January 28—‘Development of Amer- 
ican-Indian Industries,’ Chief Red 
Wing (Grandson of Sitting Bull of 
Chippiway Tribe) and Princess 
Watawasa. 

February 4—Entertaining with stories, 
impersonation, etc., John Thomas, 
humorist. 

February 11—‘“Abraham Lincoln.” 
Boy Scout Anniversary Week. Gay- 
lord W. Douglas Head Master Wil- 
braham Academy; Northeast Re- 
gional Scout Executive. 

February 18—‘‘World Court,” George 
W. Miner, former Principal of 
Westfield High, traveler, author and 
lecturer. 

February 25—“Norway,” Arne Kildal, 
Norwegian Press Representative in 
United States. 

March 4—“The Curse of Civilization,” 
Frederick A. Wallis, former U. S. 
Commissioner of Immigration (eve- 
ning meeting). 

March 11—‘“Why Men Forget,” Dr. 
Samuel Hayes, Department of Phil- 
osophy and Psychology, Mount 
Holyoke College (wives attended). 

March 18—“Human Life Values,” H. 
Walger Forster of Brown, Crosby & 
Company, Insurance Brokers. 

March 25—‘“‘Vocational Guidance,” G. 
E. Dawson, member Y. M. C. A. 
College Faculty. 

April i—‘‘Footlight Sermons,” Bob 
Day, Springfield Kiwanis club mem- 
ber. 

April 8—Visit to Shrine Hospital, Dr. 
Nelson Hatt. (Kiwanis child was 
discharged as cured.) 

April 15—‘‘The New Girlhood,” Wil- 
liam Byron Forbush, (fathers’ and 
daughters’ meeting). 

April 22—“The Service Obligations of 
an Insurance Company,” Dr. Donald 
Armstring, assistant secretary, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
(100% Day, ending attendance drive 
with attendance of 96.4% ). 

April 26—‘“The Fool” (reading), Dr. 
Parry, pastor Hope Congregational 
“Ladies Night” (annual), Church, 
C. E. Hubbard, entertainer, Marion 
Jordan Bridgeman, flutist. Gover- 
nor Victor Johnson, guest of honor. 

May 6—‘“‘Man’s Greatest Blunder,” 
James R. Brown, president Manhat- 
tan Single Tax Club. 

May 13—Business meeting. 

May 20—‘“Where Brother Meets 
Brother,” Charles Brandon Booth, 

















Big Brothers and Sisters Federation. 
May 27—‘A Living Past,” Garfield 


Morgan, pastor First Congregational | 


Church of Lynn, Massachusetts. 
(Civil War veterans as guests). 
June 3—‘“The Echoes of Life,” Rev- 
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son of General Ballington Booth, | 





erend Dr. John L. Davis, pastor 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, | 
New York. 
June 10—Trip to Camp Sherman, at | 
which time addition to Kiwanis Hall | 
was built in one day by club mem- | 
bers. Boy Scout Camp at Brimfield. | 
June 17—Business meeting. 
June 24—Entertaining talks by actors 
and The Polis Players actresses. 
July 1—Tomorrow in America,” 
Colonel Arthur W. Peach, professor 
of English in Norwich University, 
the military college of New York. 

July 8—‘‘South American Trade,” 
James M. Barker, manager Buenos 
Ayres branch of First National Bank 
of Boston. 

July 15—‘‘Toy Industry in America,” 
George Fox, Springfield Kiwanian. 

July 22—‘‘College Football,” Knute 





Rockne, football coach at Notre] 

| 

Dame. 
July 29—‘College Athletics,’ Bill} 
| 


Roper, football coach at Princeton. 

August 5—Business meeting. 

August 12—‘The Great Out-Doors,” 
Dr. J. E. Root, vice-president, Hart- 
ford Kiwanis club. 

August 19—Scotch Week, A. G. Mce- 
Knight, of Duluth, Minnesota. 

August 26—‘“Our Daily Bread,” Or- 
ville Crain, a Holyoke Kiwanian. 

September 2—‘Fathers’ and_ Sons’ 
Day,” Ed. Avis, entertainer, bird 
mimic. 

September 9—‘‘Kiwanis Education,” | 
Fred H. Scott, secretary Westfield 
Kiwanis club. 

September 16—‘Bunk,” Dr. Emanuel 
Sternheim. 

23—“N. E. Industries,” 
Judge Benjamin F. Cleaves, secre- 
tary Associated Industries of Maine. 

September 30—‘‘Devil of Names,” 
Reverend W. Quinton Genge, pastor | 
of United Church. 





September 


October 7—Arena Day. Business 
Meeting. 


October 14—Joint meéting with other | 
service clubs of Springfield, con- 
ducted by Kiwanis club. Channing 
Pollock, playwright and actor. 

October 21—‘‘Mexico Today,” illus- 
trated talk, Dr. Esenwein, Spring- 
field Kiwanian, (evening meeting, 
ladies attended). 

October 28—‘‘Was Roosevelt Impet- 
uous ?” Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard College. 

November 4—‘Railroad Transporta- 
tion,’ Miss Myrtle Miles, supervisor 
of Public Relations of the Woman’s 





























Battle Creek 


> 


attle Creek 
for Rest and 
Health Building 


In Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots 
will enjoy a pleasant outing and the 
added benefits of a scientific health 
training course. 


for each guest. 


A complete daily program is planned 
The palatable diet, 
expert physical direction, outdoor 
life, efficient medical 
congenial companionship all help to 
make this an ideal vacation retreat. 


Write for all the facts about a real 
“Rest Vacation.”’ 


“SANITARIUM BOOK" 
FREE upon 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
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PLAYGROUNDS 


Send for FREE copy of 
MEDART Catalogue 
It isa recognized text book on planning 
and equipping playgrounds— illustrates 
a large variety of swings, sce-saws, 
slides, giant strides , merry-go-rounds, 
etc. for schooland community play- 

grounds. 

Let the Children Play 
Medart Playground Apparatus is safe, 
durable and attractive —used and endorsed by civic 
and municipal authorities.Start with a few pieces now 
—add more as needed. 

In Your Back Yard 
a swing, see-saw and horizontal bar will give your 
own children a private playgrounds at small cost. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3581 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Pioneers in the Playground Movement. Est. 1873 
Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send for Catalog 















“How To Advertise the Commu-| 
nity Where You Live” 


This book has a direct appeal to Kiwanians be 
jcause of their enterprises and organizations that| 
jcome in touch with community affairs. Don E. | 
Mowry, the author, is chairman of the extension} 
committee of the Community Advertising De 
|partment of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


456 pages, 512x8, $4.25 postpaid. 
Write 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
| 1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 


Official Headquarters for 
IHinois-Lastern lowa Kiwanis 
District, All-Chicago Kiwanis 
Clubs and the Kiwanis Club of 

Chicago 





IN THE LOOP 





Because of re-financing at low interest rates, 
NEW HOTEL SHERMAN announces the 


following reductions: 


Now WERE 
150 rooms $2.50 . $3.00 
350 rooms 2.95 3.50 
(0 rooms 3.50 4.00 
300 rooms 3.95 4.50 








~ Every Thursday at 12:15 








LUNCHEONS - - 


When you are in the 
for Kiwanis 
Emblem Goods just re- 


market 


member that we make 
a specialty of all kinds 
of Kiwanis accessories 
for every occasion. 
Send for Our Free 
Catalog 








DISTRICT 


CONVENTION 
STORY-TELLING 


BADGES 


Sketches and Suggestions 
without obligation 
® 


Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 
H. R. PIER (Kiwanian) 


2450 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 








FOR WILD DUCKS, FISH and MUSKRATS 
plant Wild Rice. New crop will be really Sep- 
tember Ist. Plant Now, Sage and Wapato 
Tubers, Water Lilies, le 
Have full line. Write for literature. 

GEO. D. HAMILTON'S Bey FARMS 
Box K. Detroit, Minnesota 
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Department, New York Central 
Railroad. 
November 11—Armistice Day, Dr. 


Thomas E. Green, chaplain general 
for the United States of the Society 
of Sons of Revolution. 

November 18—‘American Jurispru- 
dence and the Industrial Crisis,” 
Lieutenant J. Dunton Sharman. 

November 25—‘Thanksgiving,” Rev- 
erend J. Gordon Gilkey, pastor 
South Congregational Church. 

December 2—Wellington Wells, Presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Senate. 

December 9—“The Crime Tendency in 
Business,’ C. Oliver Wellington, of 
Scovell-Wellington Company. 

December 16—Poverty lunchen, John 
C. Hull, Speaker of Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. 

December 23—‘‘A Christmas Spirit. 
How Far Will it Work?” Dr. R. S. 
Merrill, Pastor First Parish Church 
of Longmeadow, Massachusetts. 

December 30—‘Constructive Opti- 
mism,” Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, (wives 
attended ). 

The social activities of the club have 
been varied and well divided through- 
out the year. The outstanding events 
were: 

The Annual Ladies’ Night on April 
28, at which International President 
Victor Johnson, was the guest of honor. 

The regular noon-day luncheons, at 
which the wives were invited, were new 
this year and have proved very success- 
ful ; as have the fathers’ and daughters’ 
and fathers’ and sons’ meetings also. 

At the Eastern States Horse Show, 
the club had a box which was occupied 
by club members and their guests. 


In the evening of October 21 an 
illustrated talk by our own Dr. Esen- 


wein, on “Mexico Today” was enjoyed, 
the ladies being invited to join. 

On December 4, the club held its 
Annual Charity Ball, which is now one 
ot the outstanding social events of the 
winter season in Springfield. The pro- 
ceeds of the ball, which went to the 
Child Welfare Fund, amounted to 
$920.00. 

There have been hand ball, bowling 
matches, baseball games and two very 
successful golf tournaments conducted 
at the Springfield and Longmeadow 
Country Clubs. 

IV. Inver-ctus RELATIONS 

Under the leadership of our district 
trustees, and through the activities of 
the Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 
our club has taken part in all the dis- 
trict events and carried out a compre- 
hensive program of club visitations. 

The Committee on Inter-club Rela- 
tions, in laying out their plans for the 
year, wishes to make at least one visita- 
tion to each club in our district. They 
also planned to put on a complete meet- 
ing for one or two of the weaker clubs. 
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Springfield participated in the Inter- 
club Attendants Contest, receiving the 
attendance cup from Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts, who brought nearly 100% 
of their membership with the cup. 

We carried the cup to North Adams 
in June, a trip of fifty miles, with a 
good delegation in attendance. 

The list of visitations is as follows: 

January 22—Seven members at- 
tended Charter Night at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

February 4—Seven members attend- 
ed the Connecticut Kiwanis Education- 
al Conference at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 

On February 25, held a joint meet- 
ing -with the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce. This meeting was largely 
attended and was held as a regular 
noon luncheon of the Kiwanis club. 

On February 26, conducted a joint 
meeting with the Westfield, Massachu- 
setts club at Westfield. This meeting 
was put on by our club, furnishing 
speaker, stunts and music. About 
twenty-six members were present. 

March 30—Fifteen members visited 
Northampton, Massachusetts club. 

On April 22, Inter-club meet was 
held at Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
Twenty-eight members went from 
Springfield, a matter of about fifty 
miles. 

April 28—Forty members went to 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

May 20—Seventeen members went 
to Manchester, Connecticut, a trip of 
thirty miles, where we took charge of 
and put on the meeting, furnishing 
speaker and entertainment. 

In June twenty-five members 
tended the “Zero Hour” meeting 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 

October 14—A joint. meeting was 
conducted by our club, at which all 
other service clubs in Springfield were 
invited to join and hear Channing Pol- 
lock. It was one of the largest meet- 
ings of the year. 

In December a party of eight went 
to Westfield, Massachusetts, to their 
Annual Minstrel Show. 

It is of interest to note that over 
thirty Kiwanis meetings in New Eng- 
land during the year have had as their 


at- 


principal speakers members of the 
Springfield, Massachusetts Kiwanis 
club. This does not include the 


numerous talks and charter presenta- 
tions made by Governor Walter J. 
Campbell. 

We have entertained delegations 
from Holyoke, Chicopee, and West- 
field. 


V. Reration to District AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


During the year the Springfield club 
has been very closely related to district 
activities, because of the fact that Gov- 
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ernor Walter J. Campbell and Secre- 
tary and Treasurer John F. Simons of 
the New England District, are both 
members of our club. It would be 
safe to say that the Springfield club, 
through Governor Campbell, has had 
one or more members present at every 
charter night in the district. 

We have been represented at every 
district meeting. 
tended all the Executive Committee 
meetings, and six of the Springfield 
members have been chairmen of (or on) 
district committees ; one member being 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
cultural; another, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Affairs; a third, 
editor of the New England District 
Bulletin ; a fourth member of the Com- 
mittee on Education; a fifth on the 
Committee on Music; and a sixth on 
the Committee on Publicity. Also, 
Walter J. Campbell is chairman of 
the International Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

On May 15, after approval by In- 
ternational, we adopted the new Stand- 
ard Form for Club By-Laws. 

The Springfield club is operating, 
for the second year under the budget 
system, which has proved highly suc- 
cessful. It further has established the 
policy of holding weekly meetings of 
the Board otf Directors, and holding 
(occasionally during the year in con- 
nection with the regular directors’ meet- 
ing) a meeting of all the committee 
chairmen, at which time club policies 
and activities are considered. 

All obligations, such as dues to dis- 
trict and International have been met 
promptly and all payments were in 
before the end of the year. Also, all 
monthly, semi-annual and annual re- 
ports (as required by New England 
District and International) have been 
submitted promptly and in full detail. 

All the club officers, district trustee 
and district committeemen attended the 
first New England District meeting in 
Boston, Massachusetts, which proved 
to be one of the most valuable district 
meetings ever held in New England. 

On January 21, we celebrated the 
Tenth Anniversary of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, at our regular noon luncheon, 
with birthday cake and special stunts. 
William M. Lewis spoke on ‘What 
Do We Build?” and Fred. C. W. Park- 








Our trustee has at-. 
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er, as our guest, brought a message | 
from International. Feature articles) 
were in all newspapers, giving the his-| 
tery of Kiwanis. | 

A delegation of president and officers 
attended the New England Educational 
Conference at Hartford, Connecticut, 
on February 4. 

Working in codperation with Inter. | 
national, our club conducted the annual | 
spring attendance contest and drive. | 

On April 28 forty members attended 
the New England District meeting at 
Worcester, where Governor Victor 
Johnson was guest of honor. 

Our club was represented at the In- 
ternational convention at Saint Paul 
in June by five members. One of these | 
members took a very active part in the | 
proceedings of this convention, namely, | 
Walter J. Campbell. Dr. Esenwein 
was on the program of the convention, 
although unable to attend because of 
illness. 

“Zero Hour,” in connection with the 
International convention, was held at a 
combined meeting with Northampton, 
Holyoke, Westfield, Greenfield and 
Chicopee clubs at Northampton, Mas-| 
sachusetts. 

The Springfield club has had the 
pleasure of having as their guests 
International President Victor John- 
son and International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker. 

For the first time in history of the 
Springfield club, attendance was taken 
throughout the entire year. 

Reports of delegates to the Interna- 
tional convention were made on July 
15. 

Twenty-one members attended the 
New England District convention at 
Portland, Maine. 

Annual elections were held Decem- 
ber 2, according to the new By-Laws. 

Ninety dollars was forwarded tor 
the Harding Memorial Fund, and 
proper publicity given to same. 

Seventy-five dollars was given to the 
New England District, as our share in 
the expenses of invitation for the 1926 
convention, 

A true record. 


Attest: 


W. Kirk Kaynor, 
President. 
Harry M. SEABurRY, 
Secretary. | 





Second swimming pool presented to the children of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, by the Kiwanis 
club. 





A Poldee té 
“Only a Folder 
Bata 





is 
a firm, durable 
expansible container, 


that never slumps down in the 
file-drawer, but stands erect, 
with the index-tab always in 
plain view; holds three or three 
hundred letters with equal facil- 
ity; is easy to remove or replace 
in the file; holds small papers 
as well as large, with never a 
chance that they will become 
lost mis-filed; saves time 
daily in filing and finding pa- 
pers; improves instantly the 
efficiency and appearance of the 
drawer. 

An ordinary folder lacks all 
of these advantages. It is only 
a folder, and was never intended 
to contain many papers or for 
continued use. Your own files 
will show the need of something 
better than folders for your 
heavier correspondence. 

You will know what REAL 
Filing is, the minute you install 


Bushnell’s 
VERTEX 
File Pockets 


to replace the bulkiest of your 
present folders. 


or 


But first try a single sam- 
ple without expense or 
obligation. The coupon 


below will bring it. 


[ORR RPR CARS SRE TEREERE- CUT HERE *88eeeeeeeeencessnesacs 
Please send for examination and 
Bushnell’s Paperoid *“VERTEX"’ 
in September Kiwanis. 


trial a free sample of 
File Pocket, as described 


Name of Firm 
Address -.- 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring - 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired. - 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. X, 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SEIDMAN 


& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 


for 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


¢ 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 











has “saved the life” 
of many 
a toastmaster 


THe spice of a speech is humor, wit 
or anecdote. Toastmasters, impromptu 
speakers, and those popular fellows who 
can always “‘say something,”” know that 
nothing catches the fancy of an audience 
as quickly as a good story. 

Then send today for Stewart Ander- 
son's new book of American humor, 
“Sparks of Laughter.’’ 300 pages of bril- 
liant, scintillating wit! Stories that burst 
with laughter, anecdotes with moving 
power, wit that glistens with American 
humor and enthusiasm! Don’t miss this 
fountain of fun! Some day someone will 
call on you “for a few words.”’ Be pre- 
pared! Here are not only hundreds of 
new stories, but practical suggestions on 
how to tell them. Seventh successive 
annual compilation. Send today—now 
only $2.10 for “Sparks of Laughter” or 
see your bookseller. Money refunded if 
not satisfied. Address Stewart Anderson, 
Box 366-C, Newark, N. J 





- IN MONTREAL 


The Kiwanis Club Meets on Thursday, at 12:20 at 
THE | 


C@lindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
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State Responsibility 
(From page 503) 


The advocates of federal control 
over education are doing their part to 
strike down state responsibility. They 
will not trust the states to educate 
their children as seems best to them, 
a right clearly and properly left to the 
states by the Constitution. 

The advocates of federal aid are 
doing their part to strike down state 
responsibility. They will not leave the 
states to build their own roads and in- 
ternal improvements, to develop their 
own agriculture, to exact their own 
health standards. They prefer instead, 
that the Federal Government, in ex- 
change for its munificence in paying 
back to the states money which it taxed 
them first to raise, should exact the 
right of federal control and supervi- 
sion over local works and local affairs 
which the Federal Government could 
not possibly exercise directly under the 
Constitution, or in any other way than 
through this subterfuge. 

So the story could go on. And its 
inevitable sequel goes on too—local 
conditions met with standardized fed- 
eral remedies, instead of by the people 
back home in their respective ways; 
resentment at laws and regulations 
which reflect not what the people at 
home need, but what others somewhere 
else want them to have; incentive and 
initiative giving way before the deadly 
effects of paternalism and standardiza- 
tion ; ever-mounting expense of federal 
bureaus, whose personnel has grown 25 
per cent since 1914 and five times faster 
than the population of the country; 
federal inspectors and investigators, 
often irresponsible and incompetent 
continually prying into business which 
ought to be private and into affairs 
which ought to be personal and exercis- 
ing supervision and demanding reports 
and audits of almost every conceivable 
kind; and lastly, when the individual 
finds himself confronted with the ob- 
stacle of incompetent red tape, he is 
utterly unable to see and present his 
case to the federal official who is theo- 
retically in charge, as could be done 
without difficulty to the State official 
who ought to be in charge. 

Is not this new order amazing in the 
swiftness of its coming and in the 
destruction it has wrought ? 

A new experiment in government, 
ordained for a new sovereign land by 
the men whose valor and whose sacri- 
fice had won independence and who to 
fashion it drew on all the lessons taught 
by the rise and fall of nations in the 
centuries gone before. 

That history had taught them that 
the government which would secure 
for them and their posterity, the bless- 
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ings of liberty was one which struck 
the balance between federal power on 
the one hand and state responsibility 
and individual freedom on the other. 

On that rock they builded and to 
them and to their posterity came in 
truth the blessings of liberty. For a 
century and a quarter these blessings 
were preserved inviolate and they en- 
veloped the land as it progressed to 
leadership among the nations of the 
earth. Then, in a short twelve years, 
they are stricken and wounded one by 
one. 

May it not be too much to hope that 
they are only wounded, and not de- 
stroyed; that in the nearness of time, 
the pendulum may swing back again. 
May it not be too much to hope for a 
re-dedication to the constitutional guar- 
antee of state responsibility, which for 
so long a time made the blessings of 
liberty secure. 


Association of Amateur 
Art Clubs 


(From page 516) 


A notable feature sure to incite in- 
terest, will be the annual exhibitions of 
the works of members to be displayed 
in a gallery in a large city. Each club 
will hold a preliminary local exhibi- 
tion from which the best works will be 
chosen to represent the club. The re- 
sult will be strong rivalry between the 
cities competing in the show and medals 
will be awarded. Coincident with this 
exhibition a convention of the clubs 
will be held for which an inspirational 
program by speakers on art will be 
provided. 

Many other means will be employed 
to increase the interest in art among 
laymen, such as extension service lec- 
tures and. a magazine for amateur 
painters. All will depend on the finan- 
cial support given to the movement. 
The dues from constituent clubs must 
not be burdensome. There will be no 
salary list, all service being given to 
the cause. The art lovers of America 
will, it is hoped, extend their codpera- 
tion in this new endeavor to popularize 
graphic art as an ideal hobby or special 
interest for those who have a taste for 
it. 

The importance of art as an adjunct 
to modern life is being appreciated 
more widely every year. No longer is 
art for the few. Our schools are be- 
ginning to grasp this fact and to reach 
art as an indispensable part of the ris- 
ing generation’s heritage of culture. An 
eye trained to see beauty makes for a 
broader, happier life. If brain and 
hand are able to create it, so much the 
better. Art study is as appropriate for 
the man of seventy as for the boy of 
seventeen. In the main this movement 
must depend upon that growing num- 




















ber of our people who long for some 
form of cultural self-expression and 
want to try their hand with brush or 
pencil. 





Business Men’s 
Art Club 


(Fro m page 510) 

of being members of such a club. 

Art is really the province of every 
human being. Generally speaking it is 
a question of doing things, anything, 
well. It is not an outside extra thing. 
But the artist is so alive in some they 
must become self-expressing beings. 
The men who compose the Business 
Men’s Art Club are of that kind. The 
members find a cultural means for the 
occupation of their hours of leisure and 
the community of thought in the club 
tends towards accomplishment. Such 
an organization is potent for results 
affecting the community. Museums of 
art will not make a country an art 
country, but where there is the spirit 
of art, the admiration of artists’ 
achievements and the effort to more 
clearly appreciate the motive in art 
works, there will be precious works to 
fill museums. 





Making Democracy 
Safe for the World 


(From page 504) 

The organization of such an infor- 
mation we have outlined 
should not be difficult nor expensive. 
Several communities are already of- 


service as 
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the survey it can be secured by or- 
ganizing a local council on adult edu- 
cation, including representatives from 
all the institutions that are to be in- 
cluded in the survey. 

The second step will be to give li- 
brary aid and book service to the 
teachers and students connected with 
the institutions, included in the sur- 
vey just described. One of their 
greatest needs is an adequate supply 
of books. The ordinary text-books 
the students will probably provide for 
themselves, but teaching today is not 
confined to the text-book. Both teach- 
ers and students need reference books 
and supplementary material on the 
subject under consideration. That 
these books are not always available 


is shown by the fact that many stu- 
dents get discouraged and quit be- 


cause they are not eis to buy or bor- 
row the books required for their stud- 
This is a need that public li- 
braries and the library agencies of the 
states must undertake to meet. 

The need of providing books and 
library for full-time students 
in regular schools is well recognized. 
Specific appropriations are made for 
libraries in universities, in colleges 
and in high schools. Beautiful baild- 
ings are erected for the housing of 
books and for the convenience of read- 
ers, and trained librarians are em- 
ployed to serve both teachers and stu- 
dents. For men and women who wish 
to study in after-school days, however, 
no adequate library provisions have 
been made. And yet their needs are 


ies. 


service 








fering it. If help is needed in making just as great as those of full-time 
District Conventions 
District Place Date 
Western Canada. . . . Calgary, Alberta Sept. 2- 3 
Texas-Oklahoma . . . . Muskogee, Okla. Sept. 6- 7 
New England New Castle, N. H. Sept. 13-15 
Pennsylvania ‘ Conneaut Lake Sept. 13-15 
Louisiana-Mississippi . Biloxi, Miss. . Sept. 16-17 
New York Syracuse 4 Sept. 20-21 
Ontario-Quebec Toronto, Ont. Sept. 20-21 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa . Davenport, Iowa Sept. 20-22 
rae ENTS Sept. 20-22 
West Virginia Charleston . . . Sept. 27-28 
Indiana : Marion . . Sept. 30-Oct. ! 
ee: a re Trenton Oct. 11-13 
Kentucky-Tennessee Chattanooga, Tenn. Oct. 13-14 
Capital Roanoke, Va. Oct. 15-16 
Georgia. Augusta i Oct. 20-21 
Nebraska- lure Shenandoah, Ia... Oct. 20-22 
Florida ; Lakeland , ‘ Oct. 25-26 
Missouri-Katisas-Arkansas Hot Springs, Ark. Oct. 26-28 
OS aoe cae Tuscaloosa Oct. 28-29 
Southwest .. Bisbee, Ariz. : Nov. 8-9 
Cowen os Se eee oC. Nov. 11-12 
California-Nevada San Jose, Calif. Nov. 11-13 
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POWERFUL 
‘*MARECHAL”’ 


10x30 BINOCULARS 
Made by Noted French Co. Famous Since 1852 


These Binoculars are used by leading Mili- 
tary and Naval! forces of the world! 10- Pe — 
er Magnification: 30 MM objective: su 
lenses; brilliant illuminatic on: exquisite nerd finition. Exceptionally w 
field of vision; individual ¢ aye strength and width adjustments. 
ther Case, neck and shoulder straps. List price, $45. 
Our price (while small quantity lasts). 


Lend WINGS to Your EYES! 
Cons QUER DISTANCE! See Miles away! Observe people 
game, scenes, sports OFF in the distance! 
your feet! Open NEW Worlds—glorious vists as! Double the 
Dast hing Sports! An all-year round pleasure giving investment. 
dispensable for hunting, hiking moto 
‘nature study etc. 


Thrill 







ite 


$27 50 


e, ships» 
Bring them right to 


of 


In- 
ring, wachting,races, games, 





i ta lg on deliver 
[Se e 


Gun. lam 


Try, Test, ENJO 
° Binoculars for 10 Days’ 
Trial Absolutely FREE! 


SendNO Money now ! Pay 


Y. 
Y 





If ple ased, you may pay on Budget Plan: 


$5.00 MONTHLY 
or, if you wish to pay cash atendof 10 
DAYS, deduct $2.00 and send C ee e. 
Money Order Sor $25 50in FULL 
TLEMENT. Otherwise return petal 
Order NOW! Limited Quantity! RARE 
BARGAIN! 


Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING on Delivery! 


SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 


! 

| 365 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

: Largest Retailers of Binoculars in America 

| Gentlemen: Send me 10-POWER ‘‘MARECHAL” 
| BINOCULARS for 10 days’ FREE Trial on the 
1 above plan. 
H 

! 

! 

! 

! 

' 

' 

! 
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Address. 


Clip and mail this Adv. ‘NOW. Please tell us something 
about yourself 


THANK YOU. Kiwanis 9-26 


' formation. 





$25 


We will appreciate and respect the in- | 
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DISTINCTIVE 


Headgear 
Arm Bands 
Hat Bands 

Sashes 


Complete Uniforms 
For Your Club 





R 

HAS YOUR CLUB INDIVIDUALITY? 

Then Why Not Express That Individuality 

By Outfitting Your Members Strikingly 

and With Originality—? Let Us Submit 

Ideas and Designs Exclusively for You. 
Complete Line of Emblem Decorations 


Favors—Paper Hats—Noisemakers— Novelties. 
You Should Have Our Catalog. 


‘+ RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


39 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago 


Vinton Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. 


qj 


: 
: 











REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Cut lekethe by post, $2.00 Te yd. Car- 


riage paid, NEWALL, 207 Stornoway, Scot! 
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Take the ordinary manila file folders and old 
style file pockets out of your files and replace 
them with new improved FIBERSTOK File 
Pockets 


They will eliminate bulging and overcrowd- 
all in the files by allowing each letter to go 
all the way in and giving protection to every 
edge 

FIBERSTOK red File Pockets keep the 
index always visible and the diagonal flap 
feature allows you to examine the contents 
without removing 


Send for a Free Sample for your File 


National Fiberstok Envelope Co, 
435 Moyer St., Philadelphia, Pa, 

















“Excess 


THE 








Baggage!” 
T= AT unsightly, uncomfortable 
bulge of fatty tissue over the 
abdomen is an unnecessary bur- 
den. Here's the way to get rid 
of it, without fasting, hot baths 
or back breakingexercises. The 
“Little Corporal” belt will 


Reduce Your Waist 
4 to 6 Inches Quickly! 


This remark- 
able belt not 
only reduces 
your girth at 
once, but 
keeps your 
waistline 
down. It fits 
as perfectly 
as a dress glove. No laces! No 
clasps! No buckles! No straps! 
No stif supports! It's built for 
comfort. 






Without 
**Little Corporal” 


Young Man! 

If your waistline is beginning to 
bulge now it is time to stop tts growth 
and to retain your youthful figure! 
Don't wait until you have a regular 
“bay window.” 

Guarantee Offer! 
Send coupon today for free descriptive 
literature. If you prefer give us your 
waist measure(snug)over underwear, 
enclose $6.50 and get the belt, or pay 
postman on delivery. If not entirely 
satisfied, your money will be promptly 
gp ctes rfully refunded. Price outside 
8S. is $7.50. Mailcotpon now! 
seidibel giqreneninirerdnn hen arereressrtrs 


§ THE LITTLE CORPORAL CO. ' 
&§ Dept. 9-D, 1215 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. § 





With 
**Little Corporal” 


© Please send free descriptive literature and # 
. Guarantee Offer. ; 
I De a AcE Oks adhe Venus 660 SNE ' 
PM MAINS 5.0.55 <.00.n5s00ssersnnnreennnasna ; 
as Hike late cine so cds dn denna’ uMbete a .itacss a 
: If you prefer to order a belt, fill j in below:— : 
a Waist Height... . Weight......... e 
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Springfield Kiwanis Building at Eastern States Exposition 


Springfield, Massachusetts Club Has Building 
at Exposition 


HE Kiwanis Club of Spring- 

field, Massachusetts, has pur- 

chased one of the small cottage 
type buildings on the Eastern States 
Exposition grounds at Springfield, and, 
after moving it to a new site, will put 
it into use as a “Service Building for 
All Service Clubs.” 

The ground around the little build- 
ing will be treated in an attractive 
manner and its interior will be suitably 
decorated and fitted up for the con- 
venience of visitors to the Exposition 
who may be members of service clubs 
in other cities. 

Here during the entire week of the 


Exposition, September 19 to 25, a 


meinber of the Springfield Kiwanis 
club will be on hand to welcome 
visitors, give them any information 


they may desire, make reservations for 
their accommodation, secure tickets for 
various features and in any other way 
make the stay of the visiting service 
club member a pleasant one. 

The interior walls of the little build- 
ing, which has one large room and two 
smaller ones, will be decorated with 
exhibits and various evidences of the 
work done by Kiwanians throughout 
the country. 

About 15,000 circulars calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the local Kiwanis 
club is prepared to do all it can on be- 
half of service club members who come 
to the Exposition were sent out to all 
the Kiwanis clubs in New England 
and to the New England headquarters 
of the other service clubs. 

By addressing “Kiwanis Kirk,” Post- 
master, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and making known their desires, mem- 
bers of clubs in other cities can have 
arrangements made for hotel reser- 
vations, for tickets for the horse show, 
for admission to the Exposition or to 
any of the features in connection with 
it or for other service they may desire. 

The building is to be a permanent 
institution of the Springfield club 


It will be in use as 


9? 


the Exposition. 
the “Service Building. 

In view of the fact that many farm- 
ers as well as city people will be at the 
coming exposition the Kiwanians are 
considering the staging of a program 
of some nature aiming to show how 
better relationship between farmer and 
urban dweller may be promoted. 

The arrangements for the moving of 
the service building and the layout of 
the ground around it at present are in 
charge of Harold Bellows and Dr. 
Walter Weitzel. On his return from 
Europe, Theodor Geisel, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Public Affairs, 
will take charge of the plans for 
putting the building into use at the 
exposition. 





Making Democracy 
Safe for the World 


r9°> 
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resident students. It is the opinion 
of the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education that the public li- 
brary should render to the adult out- 
of-school student the same service that 
the college library renders to the resi- 
dent student. 

The third step in this program is a 
direct educational service offered by 
libraries to men and women who wish 
to carry on their education or enlarg 
their horizons by private study. Ex- 
perience shows that there are many 
people who wish to broaden their out- 
look on life, or to supplement their 
formal education but are unable or 
unwilling to attend formal classes or 
to employ expensive teachers. It is 
well known that _ self-education 
through reading is not only possible 
but common. We often speak of self- 
educated men, or well-read men, by 
which we mean men who have secured 
their education outside of the regular 
teaching institutions. As a matter of 
fact all educated men are self-educat- 
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ed, because education is not something 
that is poured into us but something 
that we call into activity and expres- 
sion through a development of our 
own powers. 

The educational service that will be 
offered by libraries to these individu- 
al students will include three items, 
the help of a readers’ adviser, the pro- 
vision of reading courses, and the 
lending of books. 

The readers’ adviser will be either 
the librarian or some person especially 
selected to render this important serv- 
ice. She will consult with readers re- 
garding their reading and their edu- 
cational needs. She will then en- 
deavor to make out a course of read- 
ing suited to the needs and capacity 
of each individual. 

The reading course will consist of 
five or six books which will be de- 
scribed and listed in the order in which 
they should be read and so chosen as 
to give the reader a fairly compre- 
hensive knowledge of the subject. In 
making up these courses the adviser 
will often secure the help of local ex- 
perts. She will also be greatly aided 
by the ‘reading courses now being pub- 
lished by the American Library As- 
sociation, under the title Reading 
with a Purpose. About fifteen of 
these courses have already been print- 
ed. They cover such subjects as psy- 
chology, philosophy, religion, music, 
English literature, American litera- 
ture, and sociology. New courses are 
appearing at the rate of one a month. 
Each course is written, not by a li- 
brarian, but by an expert in the sub- 
ject. The authors, for instance, in- 
clude such men as Alexander Meikle- 
john, Daniel Gregory Mason, Lorado 
Taft and W illiam Allen White. Over 
fifty thousand of these courses have 
already been sold by the American Li- 
brary Association. Each course is a 
printed pamphlet of thirty to forty 
pages giving a brief introduction to 
the subject and describing in an inter- 
esting way some six or eight books. 
The courses are on sale in many li- 
braries at ten or fifteen cents each, or 
they may be borrowed as other books 
are borrowed. 

The third item in this direct service 
to individual readers will be to pro- 
vide the books for those who wish to 
study in this way. For those students 
who register at the library their inten- 
tion to pursue any definite course of 
reading, the library will undertake to 
provide the books in the order in which 
they are needed and without delay. 
Students will be encouraged to return 
again and again to discuss their read- 
ing with the readers’ adviser and it is 
quite possible that groups of people 
reading in the same subject may gath- 
er occasionally to discuss their read- 


ing informally with some local ex- 
pert on that particular subject. 

The three steps we have described, 
first, an information service regarding 
educational opportunities, second, li- 
brary service to teachers and students 
in other adult educational agencies, 
and third, direct library help to indi- 
vidual students will constitute the 
foundation of the report issued this 
summer by the Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education. 

This Commission was appointed in 
July, 1924, by the American Library 
Association, “to study the adult edu- 
cation movement and the work of li- 
braries for adults and for older boys 
and girls out of school.” 

The report will also include several 
minor features. There is a dearth, for 
instance, of simple, readable books in 
many fields of knowledge and pub- 
lishers and authors will be encouraged 
to provide books that “humanize” 
knowledge. 

A special effort will also be made 
to reach older boys and girls who are 
out of school or who are about to leave 
school. Children’s librarians and 
teachers will be urged to codperate in 
“graduating” these young people into 
our public libraries where they -can 
continue their education informally by 
directed reading. 

State libraries, state library com- 
missions and state university libraries 
will. be asked to work out plans for 
cooperative library service by which 
isolated students anywhere in the state 
may secure books and library help. 
This is important since some fifty mil- 
lion people in the United States have 
no access at present to local libraries. 

No one can estimate as yet the 
effectiveness of this library program, 
but it seems worth trying when we 
consider that in books any student can 
find all of the worth while things that 
men have thought and said and done. 





Radio Notes 


On September 30 from 7 :30 to 9:30 
P. M. (Central Standard Time) the 
Kiwanis Club of Fort Worth, Texas, 
will broadcast a splendid program over 
station WBAP, Fort Worth, Texas, 
on 479.5 meters. 

The Fort Worth club will appreciate 
reports regarding the reception of its 
program. 





Kiwanis 

Kiwanis—an international organiza- 
tion of men dedicated to the building 
of character, the promotion of prosperi- 
ty, the alleviation of suffering and the 

establishment of enduring fellowship. 

Carl K. Hill, 

Kiwanis Club of Raleigh, N. C. 
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COOKS Coles Sujet 
CThe Mediterranean 


by the White Star Liner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor™ 
Sailing from New York, Jan. 22, 1927 
Returning March 30, 1927 
A voyage of great comfort and 
charm on one of the largest and 
most luxurious ships in the World. 
Many shore excursions of intense 
interest. A long stay in Equypt, 
the Holy Land and elsewhere. 
Stop - over privileges in Europe. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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B\ RATES FROM" 3t0"7 Club Meals inMain Dining 
TUR Pp Room and Grill Room , 


Blue Plate Luncheon. 








The facilities for dances COUNTER SERVICE 
Juncheon ee finns ‘| AT POPULAR PRICES 
aa ge orsmallare t ey 

so unUsu served 
Sorority Solcce waits, Ape cy oo te 
functions arealwayr at 73% per person. 








‘sadauajters OLD Kary tase 
GUSTAVE W DRACH. 


President and Architect 
FREDERICK W. BERGMAN »Managing Director 


PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MuNN ¢@, Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. | 

Write for our handbook on patents and ask for | 

| personalattentionof Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 

| torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Washingt onoffice. | 

Address Box K, Scientific American Bldg., 625 

| St., Washington, D. C, 


























Eventually you will be coming to Cleveland for 
a residence, business location or branch-office. 
KIWANIAN 










Cleveland, O. 


—Will greet you and serve you right. 


‘ey PARTY FAVORS 


( or All Occastons 
SPE CULL OFFER to KIWANIANS 

50 Pretty Paper Hats 

50 Assorted NoiseeMakers 
50 Balloons, with Stopper 

300 Rolls of Streamers 
ALL FOR TEN DOLLARS 


ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 
36 West 33rd St., 











New York, N.Y. 
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KIWANIS REGALIA 
of Originality 
Style 
Price 


Quality 
Service 








Write for 
Catalog 
“yw” 


Designers and Manufacturers 


M. HEFTER’S SONS  72.Flatbush Avenue 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





. ere ED 2N 
COM MITTEEMEN 

Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 

The best ever —new favors, novel entertainment, 

personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~~ McConneh, 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 


MOTORISTS 


traveling to, from, in the South will 
find up-to-the-minute road informa- 
tion in 
SOUTHERN TRAILS & TRIPS 
(single copy for 25c) 
Columbus 











Georgia 











Tool rar Steel Points 
Protect Your Walls 


Moore Push-Pins 


Gla ss Heads—Steel Points 


For light pictures or decorations 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“*The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
To hang up beavy things 


10c¢ P kts. Everywhere 
Moore Push- Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 












FAT MEN 


Say ‘‘Goodbye’’ to 
Bulging Waistline! 
New Belt Corrects Mail Coupon 








Cause of Fat 
A new belt called Director if you want to 
gets at the cause of excess et rid of this 


fat and quickly corrects 
the condition. With every 
movement of the body, dur- 
ing every working hour, 
Director acts as a massage 
on the abdomen and actu- 
ally dissolves excess fat 
away. E. P. Cowanof Pine- 
hurst, N.C.,says : ‘Director 
is the finest thing I ever 
wore. I want another, but 
not so large, as I am five 
inches smaller around the 
waist now.” Doctors en- 
dorse Director as the natu- 
ral way to accomplish a 
permanent reduction. 


Sent on Trial 

Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director to 
you for free trial. If you 
don't get results you owe 
us nothing. You don’t risk 
a penny. Write now for 
free trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements, and letters 
from users. No obligation. 
Just mail coupon. 
LANDON & WARNER 
332 $ S.te Satie St., Cc hicago, 1. 
Landon & Warner, Dept. 29, 332 S.LaSalle, Chicago 


Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 6 inches 
with your Director Belt, Also send details of your 
free trial offer, This places me under no obligation. 
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Charles Titus, Elmira, New York. 

Chas. L. Hackworth, Huntsville, 
Alabama. 

Edward P. Dittman, Charter Mem- 
ber, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

E. W. Pendleton, Prestonburg, Ken- 


tucky. 

Fred H. Hall, Stamford, Connect- 
icut. 

C. W. Harrison, Elizabethtown, 
Kentucky. 

John A. Thompson, Winder, Ga. 

Rev. Wm. Patton, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 

Henry J. Dreese, Dayton, Ohio. 

Burton H. Burney, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Simon Gottlieb, Racine, Wisconsin. 


George C. Michel, Portage, Wis- 
consin. 

Leon H. Geny, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. ; 

Charles L. Holmes, Waterbury, 


Connecticut. 
Charles Meador, Manitou, Colorado. 


W. E. McGowan, Fond du lac, 
Wisconsin. 

Charles D. Kellett, Lindsay, On- 
tario. 


Edward Culmann, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania. 

Walter West, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 

Albert Cotton, Vancouver, B. C. 

D. E. Brainerd, Wayne, Nebraska. 

H. Taylor Barber, Waterville, 
Maine. 

Dr. J. J. Mustard, Olympia, Wash- 
ington. 

Hector R. Nicholas, Independence, 
Kansas. 

Will S. Wells, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Rufus R. Winters, Greenville, Ohio. 

Henry A. Grover, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Thomas Smuin, Barstow, California. 

John S. Taylor, Morristown, Ten- 
nessee. 

Lynn Sheely, Morristown, Tennes- 
see. 

M. H. McDowell, Ensley, Alabama. 

Charles Kelso Runyon, Past Presi- 
dent, Bristol, Indiana. 

Clark Baker, Williamstown, Mich- 
igan. 

Jack A. Remington, Director, Con- 
nersville, Indiana. 

O. Stanley Waldrop, Charter mem- 
ber, Kinston, North Carolina. 

Nat Rankin, Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts. 

J. G. 
York. 

P. H. Thomson, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

A. B. Overstreet, Enderlin, North 
Dakota. 


Buffalo, New 


Unterecker, 
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With the Authors 


Having been engaged in_ library 
work for thirty-seven years Judson T. 
Jennings has much first hand knowl- 
edge of the value of books. He has 
been librarian of the Seattle Public 
Library for the last eighteen years, 
and during the War he organized 
library at Camp Lewis and also a 
library service for the Army of Occu- 
pation in Germany. Three years ago 
he was President of the American Li- 
brary Association and now is Chairman 
of its Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education. Kiwanians will be 
interested to know of the series of read- 
ing courses published by the American 
Library Association under the general 
subject of “Reading with a Purpose.” 
The details of these courses can be 
secured through any of the local libra- 
The Association is developing a 


ries. 
library service for industrial workers 
which takes into account codperation 


with employers and educational direc- 
tors, codperation with educational 
movements sponsored by organized la- 
bor, service for workers registered 
part-time schools, apprentices, and 
others who are not taking any formal 
instruction. Information dealing with 
the Kiwanis policy of vocational guid- 
ance and placement and other courses 
can be secured from the American 
Library Association at 86 East Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. 

W. H. H. Piatt, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, has long taken an active interest 
in the progress of law and government. 
For six years he was a member and 
four years Chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, Trade and Commercial 
Law of the American Bar Association. 
He was Chairman of the Section Con- 
ference of the Bar Association dele- 
gates. He was also a member of the 
committee which drafted the plan for 
the present American Bar Journal and 
was the Association representative at 
the Pan-Pacific Food Conservation 
Conference at Honolulu. 

After his graduation from Johns- 
Hopkins and the Maryland Law 
School, Albert C. Ritchie began to 
practice law at Baltimore until he was 
appointed City Solicitor in 1903. 
In 1907 he was appointed Professor 
of Law at the University of Maryland. 
In 1910 he was Assistant General 
Counsel to the Public Service Com- 
mission and in 1915 he was elected 
Attorney General. In 1918 he was 
appointed General Counsel to the 
United States War Industries Board 
and in 1919 was elected Governor of 
Maryland. He was President of the 
Maryland State Bar Association for 
the year 1922-23. 




















YOUR 
COPIES? 


That article you liked—the one you wanted to discuss—Roe Fulkerson’s editorial in the 
issue before last—that unusual club activity published earlier in the year, one your own club 


could work out now... where did you put those copies of the Magazine? 


You can always be certain that your copies are in the right place, that they are assembled 
for ready reference, if you file them as they come each month in this attractive binder designed 


and made especially for The Kiwanis Magazine. 


HOLDS TWELVE ISSUES OF YOUR MAGAZINE 


The Kiwanis Binder is made to hold twelve issues of The Kiwanis Magazine—a complete 
volume for one year. It is made of a special processed material closely resembling fine 
leather, a rich brown with lettering and Kiwanis emblem in old gold. The simple binding 
arrangement enables you to insert each new issue as it is received, without the bother of 


punching holes or adjusting posts. 


A quantity purchase makes it possible to offer these binders at the low price of $2.50 


each. An additional charge of 25 cents for your name imprinted in gold on cover. 


Send Your Order Now—Use This Coupon 


SSCCSCCRECEECEEEETR ESOC E EE eee eee ee 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bld¢., . Y, 
164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. : our 


We 


Guarantee Gentlemen: Date : Money 


Send me.... binders for THE KIWANIS & 
MAGAZINE, postpaid : Back 
for which I enclose $ 4 
if Not 
Completely 


Satisfied 


Delivery 
in 
Perfect 


Condition 


Imprint ] : : : 
Do not Imprint } my namein gold on cover 
Name . 


Local Address 


City and State 



























Remington 


__ TYPEWRITERSO 2 
Celebrate Fifty Years of Progress 
at the Sesqui-Centennial 


gton. 




























‘THE Half Century from the Philadelphia Gen- 
tennial of 1876 to the Sesqui-Centennial of 
the present year constitutes a remarkable period 
in Remington Typewriter history. 


It was at the Centennial fifty years ago that the Model 
1 Remington, the first practical typewriter, made its 
initial public appearance. The machine was then a curi- 
osity and visitors to the exposition purchased samples 
of its work for twenty-five cents apiece. 

The period between these two great expositions has 
witnessed the conquest of the entire world by the writing 
machine and the Remington Typewriter today is a 
universal necessity of modern business and modern life. 
This great record of progress has been recognized in the designation of the 
. Remington as the Official Typewriter of the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 
nN The outstanding feature of the Remington Typewriter Line in this 
Sesqui-Centennial year is its universality —for it is the one typewriter line 
which includes A Machine For Every Purpose. 


Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Ltd. 68 King Street, West, Toronto 








STANDARD NOISELESS ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS 











Remington Typewriter representatives are more 
than mere salesmen. They are trained and efficient 
counselors, equipped to diagnose every office prob- 
lem and to recommend just the right Remington 
machines for each requirement of any line of business 


Remington-made Paragon Ribbons and Red Seal Carbon Papers always make good impressions 


Bippst reek c= 
























